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BANK DIRECTING. 


The bank developments in connection with the recent wheat 
speculations have raised the old inquiry once more: “ What were the 
directors about while these things were going on?” The Fidelity 
Bank failure was an aggravated one in many regards. The president 
was a worthy man who had the confidence of the community, but 
who had no knowledge of the real affairs of the bank, while the vice 
president, a daring and: greedy money-getter, was the real manager, 
having his own way in all of its affairs. Now that the end has 
come, and his crooked ways of doing business are clearly known, 
the wonder is why was he permitted to go on so long doing those 
things which experience has again and again condemned? How 
could he have done them for so long a period without the know- 
ledge of the president and directors; and if they did know, what 
were they thinking in permitting him to continue in his reckless 
way of attracting and loaning his deposits. 

It will be readily admitted that a successful bank must be 
essentially a one-man affair. There can be no divided management. 
One man must direct its policy and reap the glory of its success 
and bear the condemnation following its failure. This is the 
history of all business enterprises. A board of directors who should 
constantly interfere with the policy of their president, how- 
ever well meant might be their interference, would certainly 
prevent that co-operation and united action essenti! to success. If 
perchance a bank should have a president whose policy was con- 
stantly opposed by his board then either he or they evidently 
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should be changed. It is possible for a bank to have an efficient 
president, and an old fogy board of directors; but this is rarely the 
case. A board who selected a live, energetic head, would quite likely 
be made of the same stuff, and approve his policy. But if there 
should be constant variance, this would be proof that a change of 
head or of board were needed. 

Admitting, then, that a bank must have a real head, one man to 
whom its affairs are confided, it by no means follows that a board 
of directors have nothing to do. Perhaps they have not much in 
the way of advice. Very likely the president’s judgment concerning 
its business would be worth more than the judgment of all the 
others. He has a more intimate knowledge, or ought to have, than 
any director. Most of these are busy men, whose larger and more 
immediate interests are in other directions. Their knowledge of 
the business of the bank is only fragmentary. They make no pre- 
tense to a full knowledge of it. They may have a piece of useful 
information concerning the credit of a borrower of money, or they 
may take time and interest enough in their bank to make inquiries 
and thus render valuable assistance; but this is not to be generally 
expected. All the general business of a bank must be transacted 
by its manager, whether president, vice-president, cashier or other 
manager, and not much can be expected of directors in these 
regards. 

But there is one thing directors can do--they know well enough 
what is the ordinary business of their bank, and when they know 
that their president is doing things which are irregular, it is their 
duty to interfere. They know well enough that it is not the thing 
to loan the bank’s money for speculative purposes, and especially to 
their president, to be used in that manner. And when they have 
a president who is addicted to speculation they have good reason 
to be afraid of him, and they never make a mistake in watching 
him. The directors of the Fidelity Bank knew that they had one 
of these daring, venturesome men as vice-president, who had a firm 
grip on the institution. If he had great money-making powers, 
they were also of a very questionable character. They had constant 
reason to fear Harper’s doings. Yet they seem to have given no 
thought to his policy, and he went on his wild way, outbidding 
other banks for deposits and lending the bank’s money for specula- 
tive enterprises. All this they knew, and also knew to be wrong. If 
they have any excuse we have not heard what it is. 

The old question is again asked, Why is a manager permitted to 
do these wrong things in the clear light of the directors? Why do 
they not object? Well, occasionally a director does rebel. He 
interposes his objections, and failing to be heard, resigns. But too 
often the unwillingness to make others uncomfortable is so great 
that directors will permit a president to go on doing things which 
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their own judgment condemns. It is not a pleasant thing for a man 
to oppose others with whom he has long been acquainted, who are 
old neighbors and friends. This is true everywhere. So directors 
get in the way of overlooking much, hoping that the policy of the 
bank will be changed, and that it will return to more conservative 
ways. This is doubtless the explanation in many cases. Directors 
do not wish to interfere because they donot wish to make things 
unpleasant. We need not add, what they would themselves admit, 
that they ought to be bolder, and inquire, criticise and object 
whenever there is good reason to think that a president is departing 
from the ordinary business of the bank. 

The question that we have more in mind to consider here is, 
What should a bank do in the way of exposing the wrong practices 
of another bank? It seems, if we are to believe the best information 
we can obtain of the recent occurrences, that some of the properly 
managed banks were moved to put the government officers on the 
track of inquiry concerning other banks which they believed were 
engaged in illegitimate banking. It may be that the government 
officials get more information about banks from others than the 
outside world knows anything about. We do not profess to know 
what the truth may be; the question concerns the propriety of such 
information. There are those who condemn the practice, who in 
truth condemn all public examinations and investigations whatever. 
They like the word inquisitorial, and say that the government 
should not perform the office of inquisitor. But there is another 
side to the matter. Apart from the distinct understanding that 
such investigations are to be made, that the right is a specific and 
not an incidental one, it ought to be borne in mind that all the 
banks are concerned in sustaining each other, and that an injury 
to one rests on others. Every bank that fails through mismanage- 
ment weakens the surrounding ones. We know of a bank in a city 
in Pennsylvania that offered six per cent. interest on deposits. This 
rate was fatal to the farmers in that region, and forthwith they 
hastened to deposit in that institution. It hardly need be added that 
the bank lived only a few years, and ihat the failure was a very 
serious one. But the effects of the failure did not stop with that 
bank and its depositors. It affected all the banks in that city 
unfavorably. The farmers withdrew their confidence from all, and 
though this failure happened ten years ago, the farmers throughout 
that region have not recovered from the shock and are unwilling to 
make deposits in other banks. It is true, therefore, that every bank 
has a real interest in the management of every other. All irregular 
risks have an influence beyond the institution engaged in them. If 
a bank fails and its president is proved to have been a great 
speculator, people at once ask, Do the presidents of other banks 
speculate ? The shock extends to the depositors and stockholders 
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of other banks. These considerations will suffice to show how large 
an interest every bank has in other ones. The clearing house is a 
very admirable arrangement for instituting checks and safeguards 
and for maintaining a conservative policy among them, and its use- 
fulness in this respect should be extended as far as possible. Of 
course it may be suspected that information given to a government 
official concerning the delinquencies of a bank is given from 
a questionable motive—from jealousy, or desire to check the pros- 
perity of a competitor; but, as we have seen, every bank is concerned 
in the management of every other, and when it is known that a 
bank is paying unusual rates of interest or making unusual loans, 
such conduct may very properly lead to inquiry. 

Lastly, stockholders and depositors cannot escape by putting their 
own neglect and ignorance on others. If a bank offers unusual 
inducements to get deposits a depositor ought to look into the 
reasons for the offer before putting his money in such a concern. 
He ought to realize that every bank is desirous of making money 
and is willing to make as favorable terms as its competitors. In the 
illustration above given the depositors ought to have known that 
the six per cent. interest offered to them, double the amount offered 
by other banks, was a most questionable thing. They would have 
learned on inquiry that the bank could not have afforded such a 
rate; for to make anything on such deposits, it was necessary to 
lend them at a higher rate, and that meant to risky borrowers. In 
the case of the Fidelity it was well known that the bank was out- 
bidding others for deposits, and this fact alone should have led all 
to hesitate before entrusting their money to it. The collapse was 
the thing to be expected from their unusual and questionable ways 
of doing business. The lesson is, beware of every bank ‘at looks, 
likewise. 
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A CURIOUS FORGERY CASE, 


A CURIOUS FORGERY CASE. 


Notwithstanding the numerous means to prevent the perpetration 
of forgeries, they have not come to an end; indeed, Harvey’s exploits 
are to be ranked among the most skillful, elaborate and successful 
that have ever been practiced. His performances were quite out of 
the ordinary course, and for that reason are worth perhaps more 
than the passing mention made of these matters. In most of the 
cases of this kind only one or two names are forged, but as the 
New York 7Zzmes says, which has well described Harvey’s career, 
at great risk of speedy detection he forged half a dozen names, and 
so well, too, as to secure appropriations from Congress to pay the 
claims which he had invented, applied for, sustained by forged 
testimony, and audited. 

Harvey was made chief of the horse claims division in the Auditor’s 
office in 1885. There was a peculiar propriety in practicing his vile 
art on claims of this sort. Notwithstanding the acknowledged 
nobility of the animal, he has long been the singular subject of 
deception and fraud. Harvey was bright, attentive, systematic, and 
rapid in the dispatch of business. Soon after Mr. Maynard left the 
office of Second Controller and went into the office of Assistant 
Secretary a vacancy occurred in the Second Controller’s office. In 
looking around for a man to put into the place, Mr. Harvey was 
singled out as the person to choose. He was transferred, and Mr. 
Brown, of Indiana, was picked out by Third Auditor Williams to 
take Harvey’s place. Mr. Brown soon made a discovery fatal to 
Harvey. In looking over the papers in the office he came across 
one on which a sum had been recovered for the loss of a_ horse. 
He noticed by the merest accident that while the body of the 
afidavit gave the name of the applicant as Lamont, the signature 
was that of Lambert. Assuming that the claimant knew his own 
name better than the man who made out the application, but desir- 
ing to learn which was right, he sent to the War Department for 
the records of Lamont and Lambert, giving ‘the name of the Penn- 
sylvania regiment to which the man belonged. It turned out that 
there was no man named Lambert in the regiment, but there was a 
Lamont, and further examination showing that the claim had been 
paid to Lamont, instead of Lambert, excited suspicion. 

It did not take long to unfold an elaborate and ingenious system 
of forgery. Harvey had plainly become possessed of the history of 
many Pennsylvania soldiers. With this beginning he had on 
forms printed for himself, in imitation of those used and printed by 
the Government, made out the application in a feigned hand. To 
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the affidavit accompanying this application he forged or fabricated 
the signature of the applicant. To comply with the law, he also 
fabricated two more signatures of persons identifying the applicant, 
and completed the afhdavit by attaching the attestation and signature, 
together with the seal of a Notary Public. The applications were 
all sent in by W. W. Wynne, an attorney, Wynne being a creature 
of Harvey’s imagination. He provided himself with receipt stamps 
showing the reception of the claim at the Quartermaster-General’s 
Office. In addition to this, he furnished the stamps to show the 
claim had been received by the Third Auditor from the Quarter- 
master-General, and another stamp to record reference to his own 
division. But the work of falsifying was far from complete at this 
stage. Having the history of each false claim in his possession he 
pretended to call upon the Second Auditor for the record of the 
applicant, and forged the signature of that officer to the certificate 
of the record which Harvey himself supplied. With forgery after 
forgery he perfected the papers, which were all in such apparently 
complete form that they were signed by the Third Auditor and the 
Second Controller, and upon them, the forty-ninth Congress, at its 
first session, appropriated about $9,000 to meet the claims allowed. 

It still remained for Harvey to get the money. His genius 
compassed that difficulty easily enough. The check for each 
claimant was made out to the order of such person. Harvey 
not only fabricated the indorsement of the claimant, but, to avoid 
the embarrassment that would be caused by the necessity of pro- 
ducing him, he indorsed each check himself, and deposited part 
of the proceeds of the checks so indorsed in one bank here and 
another in New York in which his wife had an account. 

After his detection and arrest, a search of his desk at home 
resulted in the finding of a diary, in which he kept a most minute 
account of his doings, travels, talks with friends, indispositions, and 
other small matters. He kept a complete set of books for him- 
self, yet strangely enough as it seems to the Treasury officers, they 
have not been able to discover what he did with the money he 
obtained by his crime. He was not intemperate, was always at home 
out of office hours, was not a gambler, and appeared to be ex- 
travagant in the purchase of decorations only and in his collection 
of books. His desk contained thirteen different kinds of writing ink 
and a good variety of pens. In a book were found directions for 
using certain pens and inks for signatures enumerated by numbers. 
To write No. 1, for instance, he had noted that he should use a 
red ink, a quill pen, and give the pen a low slant. Another signature 
was to be made with a sharp steel pen, with writing fluid, and 
the pen was to be held lightly with a back slant, 

Harvey seems to have been quite alone in perpetrating these 
elaborate forgeries, although it is possible that a more complete 
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investigation will unearth accomplices. It certainly is one of the 
most curious series of forgeries that has been committed for a 
long time, and is sad proof that man is just as ingenious in 
perpetrating iniquity as ever. 





FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The Panama Canal—tThe first act in the Panama Canal drama is 
near the end. The estimate for the entire cost of the enterprise 
has been exceeded, while less than one-third of the work has 
been performed. Besides, some of the worst engineering difficulties 
in the Panama Canal are just beginning to be encountered. The 
soil is in some places of a very uncertain character, and, all along, 
slides have been feared. Lately one of these occurred. The cost of 
excavating it will be large, but if undertaken there is no certainty 
that the same thing may not happen at any time. It seems the 
sheerest waste of money to spend it in doing such work. It is very 
like Neckar’s plan to employ the people by paving the streets and 
then tearing them up and re-paving them in order to give them 
something to do. The operation put bread into the people’s mouths 
but bankrupted the treasury, and then government and people went 
down together. Lesseps is finding it difficult to raise any more 
money for his undertaking. Great as his engineering skill is known 
to be, enabling him to command a vast sum of money which no 
other man could probably raise, his followers are losing heart and 
falling back. It looks as though the digging would ere long cease. 
Indeed, operations have been much lessened, men have been dis- 
missed, and superintendents have retired, but this monument of folly 
will remain, one of the greatest, indeed, among the many of the 
nineteenth century. 





It was thought that the Canadian Pacific Raztlroad would be bene- 
fited by the operation of the Inter-State Commerce Law, but the 
hope must fade away as it becomes more evident that this enactment 
will not prove a bar to the introducing and maintenance of com- 
petitive rates. Between Manitoba and Vancouver the country is 
poor and the traffic is insufficient to earn operating expenses. 
Moreover, new expenditures in the way of miles of snow sheds must 
be incurred, which were not thought necessary in the beginning. 
These, it is said, will cost $1.000,000. With the Northern Pacific left 
free to compete with this new rival, its future is not promising. 
Earnings have fallen, and it is hardly probable that the fixed charges 
will be met this year. 
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The pension payments will be this year more than a third greater 
than the interest on the national debt, reaching $76,000,000. Indeed, 
this is half the amount of the interest charge when it was greatest. 
Some idea of the immense pressure on the Treasury may be gained 
from the fact that 187,879 claims for pensions have been filed in the 
last twelve months. 





Standing Armizes—Belgium, Denmark, and Norway and Sweden, 
with a combined population of less than a fourth, and wealth and 
resources less than a tenth those of the United States, keep stand- 
ing armies, in the aggregate, six times as great as that of this 
country. Of course, those nations suppose that this expenditure 
must be incurred in order to preserve their existence, but govern- 
ment is thereby rendered a very costly affair. No wonder that 
emigration flows into our country when the unpleasant feature of 
serving in the army is considered on the one hand, and the heavy 
cost of maintaining it on the other. 





The increased sale of anthracite coal is encouraging in many ways. 
In Chicago, for June, the receipts were 172,261 tons, or about 40,000 
tons more than for the same month the preceding year. The use of 
coal is the basis of so many industries that an increased consumption 
of coal means a healthy action in various lines of business. This 
activity means a still further increase in the demand for coal, and 
unlimited prosperity for coal producers and carriers. 





The debt reduction during June—$16,852,725—brings the total 
reduction of the fiscal year 1887 to $109,707,646, which is $61,861,- 
357 more than the estimate made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his annual report last winter. The revenue has been greater and 
the expenditure less than he supposed they would be. Debt reduc- 
tion never reached the $100,000,000 mark in any year previous to 
1881 except 1867 and 1870. In the former of the two last-mentioned 
years it was $133,091,335, and in the latter $101,601,916. The debt 
reduction in 1881 and since then has been: 


icrnebeenbenees¥ $100,069,405 i + d¢dé needa ee kes $63,463,771 
PR naed wade ebsites 145,543,811 Di neiseredakienes 93,956,589 
Piscine cossonenesés 1 32,879,444 Perr rr Te 109,707,646 
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Earnings of Razlroad Compantes—The effect of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law on the earnings of many of the railroad com- 
panies is very pleasing to the stockholders. But for a longer 
period than the operation of the law, as will be seen by the 
following table compiled by the New York /zdzcator, their earnings 
have been increasing with regularity. The table shows, first, the 
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total amount of stock on which the dividends are being paid, 
secondly, the increase in the rate of dividends per annum as com- 
pared with the rate paid in 1885, and, lastly, the increase in amount 
of dividends thus paid: 


Increase Increase in 








Capital vate per amount of 

stock, annum, dividends. 

a id tl $7,000,C00 2 $140,000 
Camden and Atlantic pref........cccccecess 880,000 3 26,400 
ee oti line cedubeeeanens 15,000,000 2 375,000 
SE On GI sv so nccesecncccecveses . 7,500,000 4 300,C0O0 
CN IEE OT TE ne 2, 100,c00 3 63,000 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.................. 3,CO0,000 6 180,coo 
Ss Oe Ms I . s icecs eee eeedoses 30,900,000 2 618,000 
Chicago & West Michigan............ccee0- 6,000,000 2 180,000 
Cincinnati, Ham, and Dayton............... 4,000,000 2 80,000 
Cin., Ind., St. Louis & Chicago............. 10,000,000 5 500,CcoO 
ee UN, BOD Miss chokes sve esses 11,0C0,000 4 440,000 
Evansville & Terra Haute............00..0. 3,000,000 5 150,000 
Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf.............. 4,600,c00 2g 115,000 
Dc tsebige Wo deeteecaaenenser cea 49,000,000 4 1,960,000 
DS, hiss be due ees eedens 6s .. 18,000,000 4 720,000 
Set, Gas GE Mts BMI. sc cccscccccesveees 6,606,000 4 264,000 
ge De re ere 89,000,000 2 1,780,000 
New York & New Eng. pref.... ........... 1,900,000 7 133,000 
ew Voer, FWOV, GH BOGOR. ccc c ccccccccse 3,000,000 2 60,000 
RE I rear 4,000,C00 3 120,Cc0Oo 
ee ee 81,000,000 4 3,240,000 
oe ie ds Bi ek Bele 3,000,000 6 180,000 
Si cedivetibdiecsaddaneowss $360, 480,000 $11,624,400 


There are twenty-two companies mentioned in the above list, and 
the aggregate amount of stock on which increased dividends are 
paid is $360,480,000, and the increased annual dividend payments 
aggregate $11,624,400. That is, these companies are now paying at 
the rate of nearly $1,0c0o,000 per month more than they were in 


1885. 





The Sub- Treasury System.—Whenever there is any considerable 
surplus in the treasury, the sub-treasury system always receives 
strong condemnation from some quarters. The following extract 
from the Boston Globe represents the usual statements made on this 
subject: ‘“ The present generation recalls littlké or nothing about 
the great bank controversy which, extending over a long series of 
years, resulted in the establishment of the present sub-treasury sys- 
tem. The perpetuation of that system is now of doubtful policy. 
Municipal and State corporations everywhere deposit their receipts 
in the banks, of course, with all neccessary safeguards. Their funds 
are thus left, as far as possible, within reach of ordinary business 
operations. Why should not the United States Treasury do likewisef 
It is not impossible to devise a perfectly safe system under which 
the revenue of the United States, instead of of being stored in its 
stong vaults, shall be deposited in various banking institutions, 
subject to their ordinary operations, like the income of other gov- 
ernmental institutions. This would be well. It is an axiom in just 
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taxation that money taken out of the pockets of the people ought 
to be kept out of them as short a time as possible.” There are sev- 
eral ways of getting this out, if it is thought best to do so. All the 
government has to do is buy its obligations. There are one thousand 
millions of them unpaid. Hence, there is no reason for condemning 
the sub-treasury system for its plethoric condition. The essence of 
this system is, the government keeps its own money instead of 
putting it into the custody of the banks. The reason why the 
change was made is well known. The government once tried the 
experiment, and when it wanted money the banks could not respond, 
and it was on the verge of bankruptcy; indeed, it was necessary 
to call a special session of congress to issue treasury notes to pay 
the regular expenses of the government at a time when they were 
at their very lowest. Now the first question that may be properly 
asked is, should a reserve of money be kept anywhere for future 
contingencies? The National Bank act provides that these institu- 
tions must keep twenty-five per cent. of their deposits on hand 
to pay any demand that may be made on them. Every bank in 
the world of any standing has an ample reserve for contingencies. 
A bank that did not keep one would be regarded asa very poor 
institution and quite unworthy of credit, and would not be likely 
to attract many depositors. All this will hardly be denied anywhere. 
An abundant reserve is the plain teaching of all financial experience. 
Well, if such a reserve is needful, why is it not just as well for 
the government to keep what it needs, as for the banks to 
keep it? A good many seem to think that by putting it into the 
banks, it could be used and kept, too, and those who look at the 
matter in this way are the ones who so strenuously object to the 
sub-treasury system. If it were true that the money could be used 
and kept at the same time by putting it into the banks, there 
would be some merit in the system. In fact, however, this can- 
not be done. If the money is put into the banks and used, then 
the government is not likely to get it when it wants it most. If 
it is put into the banks and not used, then they would hardly care 
to keep it, and it would be quite as well for all concerned to keep 
it in the vaults of the treasury as in those of the banks. What 
merit, then, is there in substituting the bank vaults for the treasury 
vaults as a repository for this money? If the matter be looked 
at from another side, and the assertion be made that the govern- 
ment really has a much larger surplus than it ought to have, and 
if this excess were turned over to the banks for use by them, 
then it may be remarked there is nothing to prevent the banks 
from acting as a repository on giving proper security. The govern- 
ment long ago prepared regulations for constituting banks repositories 
for public moneys. They are, therefore, quite free to do this now if 
they wish ; certainly they ought not fo have the money without proper 
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security. As said before, so long as the government owes anything, 
the true policy, in our judgment, is to pay its bills, keeping only 
enough on hand to meet ordinary expenses. As the government 
always knows what these expenses for the year are to be, and 
therefore is not subject to any surprises of that kind, it can safely 
pay out nearly all that it has, going much nearer to the wind 
than a large private corporation which is subject to unforeseen con- 
tingencies in its expenditures. The government revenue may vary 
somewhat, but as its expenditures are fixed, there is no occasion 
for keeping much money in the treasury if its administrators choose 
to adopt a different policy. 





The Treasury surplus continues to vex the souls of many. They 
look at the huge mountain of money in the Treasury as a con- 
stant source of danger. They say, how is it possible to avert a 
monetary stringency with this constant withdrawal of funds by the 
national government? How to prevent it is the question. One 
thing is certain, the government can buy bonds, and any figure 
paid less than the principal and total interest for the period they 
have to run will be a gain to the taxpayer. It is equally certain 
that a rate much below this will be sufficient to buy bonds 
enough to exhaust every dollar. A good many are coming to see 
that this policy is, after all, the true solution of the question. It 
would be much more agreeable to buy the bonds without paying 
a large premium for them, but as the interest must be paid if the 
bonds run, it is the cheaper policy. Premium only means, when 
properly analyzed, a portion of the interest that we must pay if 
the principal remains unpaid. So, then, the common-sense view 
evidently is to face the music and inaugurate a policy of buying 
government bonds without further delay. There is a large quantity 
of them outstanding—a thousand millions—and the government 
could peg away at its purchases for a long time without inter- 
fering in the least with those held by the banks as a basis of their 
operations. 





The present wheat crop is going abroad in large quantities, and 
it is pleasant to think that we can do so much towards sustaining 
life in the old world. The attempted corner which we described 
fully in our last issue had the effect of delaying shipments for a 
time, but since the market was broken, the shipments have been 
very heavy, and the stock of wheat and corn in sight to-day is not 
much larger than it was a year ago at this time. The export 
demand continues large, and, in truth, it would appear as though 
Europe would require quite all we have to spare. The annual scare 
from drought and insects has been worked for all it was worth in 
the Northwest, but it was principally imaginary. The crop, there- 
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fore, is to be a large one, and we rejoice that it is so, for doubtless 
it will all be needed. While the wheat corner did not seem to 
have any permanent effect on the quantity of shipments abroad, 
this cannot be said of the speculative operations in cotton. The 
high prices for that article have led manufacturers to curtail their 
production, and the market thus lost will never be regained, for there 
will be no extra manufacturing to make up for the closing of mills 
and shortening of time by reason of the high price of cotton. These 
speculations, therefore, have been positive loss, without gain to any- 
body, unless it be that it will stimulate the cotton growers in other 
parts of the world to increase their production. 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission are forging ahead slowly 
but safely, in interpreting the law. Three questions of importance 
have been decided recently. The simplest was the question raised 
by a New England coal firm against a railroad in that section, 
which insisted that the size of the business it got from another 
firm constituted a valid reason for giving the latter a lower rate. 
Nothing could be clearer than that the new law was meant to put 
a stop to all such practices, and to prevent the big firms from 
swallowing up the small ones by underhand advantages. And the 
Commission ruled that the railroad in question must give the two 
firms exactly the same rates. 

The second case was that raised by the commercial travelers, who 
have been sold thousand-mile tickets at lower rates than such tickets 
would be furnished to the general public. This practice has arisen 
from the habit of regarding this class of travelers as operating 
indirectly in favor of the raiiroads. The more they manage to sell 
along the line of the road, the more freight of a high grade the road 
will get to carry. But the Commission rules that the law makes no 
provision for any such class, and that the “drummers” must pay at 
the same rates as any one else. 

The third case was raised by the dispute between the great trunk 
lines and some of the Western lines in the matter of the prerniums 
paid by the latter to the agents of the former for the sale of through 
tickets. To secure through passengers for their own roads in pre- 
ference to their rivals in the West, many of these railroads have been 
offering large percentages to the agents who sell the through tickets 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the interior. The Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central roads united to put a stop to this practice, 
as demoralizing their agents, and giving them other interests than 
their proper business. They refused to sell the tickets of any 
Western road which would not agree to desist from the _ practice. 
The roads which did not come to terms laid a complaint before 
the Commission that they were not furnished with the “equal 
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facilities’’ the law requires every road to extend to every other. 
Their tickets had been thrown out of the Eastern offices, while 
those of other roads had been retained on sale. The Commission 
ruled that the sale of through tickets was a purely gratuitous pro- 
ceeding on the part ot the Eastern road, and that no refusal to sell 
them could be construed as a violation of the law. 

These decisions go a considerable way in clarifying the law, and 
in rendering it useful in regulating the business of the railroads on the 
one hand and of leaving them with a good deal of freedom on the 
other, to the obvious advantage ofthe shipper. At the same time 
it should be noted that serious complaints are coming from other 
quarters. It is said that while some of the roads are charging rates 
that are strictly within the law, they are giving persons commissions 
for doing business, who, on the other hand, turn these over to the 
shippers, who divide with them; thus, in fact, granting a rebate, which 
was one of the worst features under the old state of things. There 
is no legal objection to paying commissions for getting freight, 
and we do not see how this practice, if true,can be changed. One 
leading fact, which seems to be appearing more and more clearly, is 
that, on the whole, the roads are regaining a good deal of their 
former independence and resorting to their former ways of doing 
business, so that the law is bearing less effectively in the way of 
restraining them. This is not so much an endeavor on the part of 
the railroad companies to violate the law as the result of a more 
careful study of its intent. The lawmakers evidently had two things 
in mind. One was to prevent unjust advantages among shippers 
and the other was not to interfere with or break up competition 
among railroads, so far as this was helpful to business interests. The 
thing was to make both ideas work under the law. The railroads 
are beginning to see how this can be done. When they succeed in 
doing so, the shippers will be more content than they were in the 
beginning. 


National Statistics—Somebody has been making a pretty good 
sized blunder at Washington in gathering the statistics of our trade 
with Mexico. The Mexican Financzer, which is the leading financial 
and trade publication in Mexico, says: ‘“ We are surprised to note 
a journal so generally well informed as the G/lobe-Democrat, of Missouri, 
lamenting the decrease of the American export trade to this country. 
True, official statistics in the United States seem to show such a state 
of things, but here it is known that the volume of imports from the 
United States is increasing right along. For example, and to show 
how unreliable statistics may be, we printed recently a statement 
received from Washington, of American exports to this country 
in the month of April, and therein the value of agricultural imple- 
ments sent here was put down at $419. On investigating the 
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matter, we found that one house here imported during that month 
American agricultural implements to the value of $2,040, via Paso del 
Norte, and, of course, over the Central Railway. The United States 
Treasury Department will have to ask congress to permit it to 
gather the statistics of the frontier trade. The annual export trade 
of the United States to this country is nearly $20,000,000, not $7,000,- 
000, as the statistics misleadingly show.” 

This is not the first time that the official statistics have been 
far from the truth, but this exposure should quicken those in charge 
to be more accurate in the future. 





i 
» 
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WHEN CAN NATIONAL BANKS HOLD REAL ESTATE? 


The authority of National Banks to hold real estate is conferred 
by section 5137 of the Revised Statutes, which provides that, “A 
national banking association may purchase, hold, and convey real 
estate for the following purposes, and for no others: 

“ #irvst—Such as shall be necessary for its immediate accommoda- 
tion in the transaction of its business. 

“ Second—Such as shall be mortgaged to it in good faith by way 
of security for debts previously contracted. 

“ Third—Such as shall be conveyed to it in satisfaction of debts 
previously contracted in the course of its dealings. 

“ Fourth—Such as it shall purchase at sales under judgments, 
decrees or mortgages held by the association, or shall purchase to 
secure debts due to it. 

“ But no such association shall hold the possession of any real estate 
under mortgage, or the title and possession of any real estate pur- 
chased to secure any debts due to it, for a longer period than 
five years.” 

The meaning of this section was not determined by the United 
States Supreme Court until 1878, in the case of the Unzon National 
Bank v. Matthews (98 U.S., 621). L. and M. executed their note to 
P. & Co., and secured the same by a deed of trust from M. of real 
estate. Within a month the note and deed were assigned to the 
bank and at maturity P. & Co. failed pay the loan. The bank 
directed the trusteee named in the deed to sell the land, whereupon 
M. endeavored through proper legal proceedings to stop the sale 
Judge Swayne, who delivered the opinion of the court, said that 
section 5136 did “not in terms prohibit a loan on real estate, but 
the implication to that effect is clear. What is so implied is as 
effectual as if it were expressed. . . The object of the restrictions 
was obviously threefold. It was to keep the capital of the banks 
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flowing in the daily channels of commerce; to deter them from em- 
barking in hazardous real estate speculations; and to prevent the 
accumulation of large masses of such property in their hands, to be 
held, as it were, in mortmain. The intent, not the letter of the 
statute, constitutes the law. A court of equity is always reluctant in 
the last degree to make a decree which will effect a forfeiture. The 
bank parted with its money in good faith. Its garments are unspotted. 
Under these circumstances, the defense of ultra vires,’ in other 
words, that the act was beyond the power of the bank, was not 
favorably regarded by the court. Judge Swayne then reviewed a 
similar case that had been determined by the Supreme Court of 
Iowa. (First National Bank v. Haire, 36 lowa, 443). “The bank 
refused to discount a note for a firm, but agreed that one of the 
partners might execute a note to the other, that the payee should 
indorse it, that the bank should discount it, and that the maker should 
indemnify the indorser, by a bond and mortgage upon sufficient -real 
estate executed for that purpose, with a stipulation that in default of 
due payment of the note, the bond and mortgage should inure to the 
benefit of the bank. The arrangement was carried out. The note 
was not paid. The maker and indorser failed and became bankrupts. 
The bank filed a bill to foreclose.” In deciding the question the 
Supreme Court said: “Every loan or discount by a bank is made in 
good faith, in reliance, by way of security, upon the real or personal 
property of the obligors; and unless the. title by mortgage or con- 
veyance is taken to the bank or directly for its use, the case is not 
within the prohibition of the statute. The fact that the title or 
security may inure indirectly to the security and benefit of the 
bank will not vitiate the transaction.” 

Before the Supreme Court rendered this decision the courts very 
generally had sustained assignments of real estate to secure debts 
previously contracted with the banks. (Azchards v. Kountze, 4 Ned. 
200; Wood v. People’s National Bank, 83 Pa., 57; Worcester National 
Bank v. Cheeney, 87 Ill., 602, 23 Ohio, 97; Orn v. Merchants National 
Bank, 16 Kansas, 341). And quite as generally they had declared a 
conveyance of real estate invalid which was made to a bank at the 
time of contracting the loan. (Fowler v. Scully, 72 Pa. 456). Said 
Mr. Justice Scott in Fridley v. Bowen (87 Ill. 151, p. 155): “ Mort- 
gages upon real estate taken by such associations to secure current 
loans are, therefore, without authority of law, and hence are void, 
and the courts will not lend their assistance to such associations to 
make securities available. The mortgagor, in such cases, may defend 
against the mortgage, but as the transaction ‘is illegal, the law will 
assist neither party, but leave them where it finds them.” (Crocker 
v. Whitney,71 N. Y., 161; Ripley v. Harris, 3 Biss., 190; Matthews v. 
Skinker, 62 Mo., 329; Merchants National Bank v. Mears, 8 Biss., 
158; Spafford v. First National Bank, 37 lowa.) 
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Since the rendering of the decision by the United States Supreme 
Court, above mentioned, the State Courts have followed it. (W7znton 
v. Littl, 94 Pa., 64; Turner v. First National Bank, 78 Ind., 19; 
Oldham v. First National Bank, 85 N. Car., 240; Wherry v. Hale, 
77 Mo. 20.) 

Moreover, the objection to the taking of such security by a bank 
can be urged only by the United States government (atonal Bank 
v. Whitney, 103 U.S., 99; Fortzer v. New Orleans Bank, 112 U.S., 439). 

The indorsement of a promissory note by a married woman 
charging her “separate and personal estate for the payment” of the 
same “is not a mortgage in any sense. It did not have the effect 
of conveying any property or of giving any specific or general lien 
upon any property.” (Zhzrd National Bank v. Blake, 73 N. Y., 260). 

With respect to purchases at a judgment sale of real estate, the 
United States Supreme Court has decided that the purchase of other 
land by a bank not covered by its mortgage, in order to secure that 
debt, is valid (Reynolds v. Crawfordsville First National Bank, 112 
U. S., 405). And Judge Devens, speaking for the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, had previously remarked: “ It cannot be deemed that 
the only authority given to such associations is to purchase only to 
the exact amount of the debts which may be owing to them, but 
they are entitled to purchase such real estate as may be necessary 
in order to secure the debts due to them so long as the security of 
such debts is the real object of the purchase.” (Uf/on v. National 
Bank, 120 Mass., 153 p. 156; AZapes v. Scott, 88 Ill., 352). 

In selling the real estate of a bank, “there is no restriction,” 
says Judge Spencer, “upon the power ‘to convey.’ The intent and 
policy of the law is manifest. It was to discourage, to prevent the 
accumulation of real estate in the hands of these banks. But if such 
was the intent, it would be strange if the power and right ‘to con- 
vey, to sell, were restricted. We would expect the largest liberty in 
this direction, as being in furtherance of purposes of the lawgiver. 
It is unreasonable to conclude that because the law gives the power 
to do business ‘by loaning money on personal security,’ and restricts 
the right to purchase real estate, that therefore it forbids the sale 
of such real estate as may have been lawfully acquired upon the 
usual and customary terms of the commercial world, and strikes 
with nullity such vendor's liens and mortgages as may be retained 
to secure deferred parts of the price. ... We conclude, therefore, that 
there is nothing in the law preventing a national bank from selling 
its real estate on terms of credit and reserving a mortgage to secure 
the price.” (New Orleans National Bank v. Raymond, 29 La., Ann. 


355, Pp. 359). 
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THE PUBLIC DEBTS OF EUROPE. 


BY ALFRED NEYMARCK, MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY OF PARIS.* 


For some years, and very lately in particular, investments in 
foreign funds, in international securities, have grown to such 
importance, that it is not without interest to know exactly the 
figure of the public debt of the several countries surrounding us, 
how the different loans have been issued, and what their special 
guaranties are. This is the information we have endeavored to 
obtain. We have also inquired concerning the increase or decrease 
of these different debts since 1870, and have noted the modifica- 
tions occurring since that date in the financial condition of neigh- 
boring countries. 

Some account will also be found here of the distribution of the 
funds between inhabitants of the home and of foreign countries. 

To make our figures absolutely exact, we have surrounded our- 
selves with official documents only; we owe these precious docu- 
ments to the kindness of the Ministers of Finance and Directors- 
General of Statistics of foreign governments. May we be allowed 
here to renew the expression of our gratitude for their extreme 
kindness in honoring us with communications. Any interest or 
novelty in this work is entirely due to them. 

In this study we shall follow the same order adopted in our 
work, appearing in the /Journal des Economzstes, and published by 
Guillaumin, on the “ Organization of the French and Foreign Finan- 
cial Markets.” We shall successively publish “monographs,” if we 
may so express ourselves, on the debts of Prussia, Germany, Austria, 
the kingdom of Hungary, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, the State of Ham- 
burg, Bavaria, Baden, the smaller German States, the kingdom of 
Italy, the kingdom of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Great Britain, Switzerland, Servia, Rouma- 
nia, Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Finland, the empire of 
Russia. We shall conclude by giving a general survey of the public 
debt of France. 

In the course of this study, as well as in our general recapitu- 
lation and conclusion, we shall have occasion to call attention to 
the different modes of loans adopted by the different States of 
Europe; public emissions, adjudications, sales to bankers, participa- 
tions, financial syndicates; it will be likewise interesting to study 
what the governments around us have done in the way of con- 
verting their funds. For the present the figures may be allowed to 
speak for themselves. 

We will begin with the kingdom of Prussia. 


* Translated from the French by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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1.—KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 


On the tst of April, 1886, the nominal capital of the public debt 
amounted to 3,901,920,404 marks, 48,* or in francs to 4,814 millions about. 


The annual expenditures on this debt are: 
For interest 158,476,125 marks, 96. 
ON sc nGenadnedstedasdsewadnguen 20,055,137 marks, 85. 





178,531,262 marks, 


representing in francs about 220 millions. 
To these figures should be added: 


1,393,913 marks for various special funds. 
707,465 marks for costs of administration, 


2,101,378 marks, and 2,594,000 francs. 

Without counting these special funds, the nominal capital of the 
public debt of Prussia amounts in capital to 4,814 millions, and in 
interest and costs of administration to about 220 millions. 

These loans have been issued in securities at 5, 4%, 4, and 34% 
per cent., and in bills with premiums and prizes. 

Of the different loans there have been issued: 

In 5 per cents ae 388,885.75 
In 414 per cents “i 540.188, 750 
PE coc dons ieavedtsceesesnass . + +3,220,651,060.03 
In 3% percents ccce £25,973,051.950 
In loans with premiums wees  9,417,857.14 
Total marks 3,901,920,404 marks, 

All these loans have been placed in Germany; the greater part 
of the securities belong to inhabitants of the country. According 
to the law of January 17, 1820, the public debt, and, consequently, 
the different loans, are guaranteed by the entire fortune of the 
State, first of all by the domains and forests. When a loan is 
considered necessary, the Minister of Finance is authorized by a 
law and by a royal ordinance to issue, at the times he judges 
suitable, the securities of the loans which he has been authorized 





to contract. 
The Great Book of the Prussian debt is of recent creation. On 


the 31st of March last there were 2,918 accounts for a capital of 
155,553,900 marks against 641 accounts and 52,192,700 marks at the 
same date in 1885. 

The inscriptions of securities are distributed as follows: 


Amounts less than 4,000 m 29.1 per cent. 
Amounts from 4,oco to 10,0co m 22.3 per cent. 
Amounts from 10,000 to 50,000 m 33.8 per cent. 


The remainder is so distributed that the average of the amounts 
Over 50,000 is at 53,000 marks, while the corresponding average during 
the first six months of the keeping of the Great Book—October 
1884, to March, 1885—was 81,000 marks. 

This shows that the number of smaller capitalists registering 
their securities in the Great Book has considerably increased. 


* 1 mark=100 pfennigs =1.2345 francs. 1 pfennig=fr. 0.0123. 
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1,904 inscriptions are in the name of individuals or business 
houses; 513 in the name of persons of civil condition; 499 in the 
name of estates without civil personification. 

Among the holders 2,636 are residents in Prussia, 255 in other 
German States, and 27 in foreign countries. 

Besides the 4 ver cent. consols, by virtue of a ‘law recently 
voted the 3% per cent. securities have been allowed to be regis- 
tered since July I. 

Since 1870, the increase of the public debt has been 2,574,002,289 
marks, 30 pfennigs, or 3,217,502,862 francs. It is difficult to give 
an exact account of the different loans issued since 1870, by reason 
of the amortizations which have taken place, the redemptions made 
with the funds of the war indemnity, and by reason also of the 
-umerous conversions and consolidations that have been effected. 

It is well to remark that the total of the State debt includes 
that of the railroads. Now, these railroads, belonging to the king- 
dom of Prussia, have caused an expenditure and represent a capital 
of 3,657,911,620 miarks, or 4,572,393,275 francs, which really reduces 
the public debt properly so called of Prussia to the nominal figure 
of 242 millions. 

The railroads of the State are very extensive in Prussia. The 
lines in operation amounted on the 29th of May; 1884, to 22,246 
kilometers. The whole system is subdivided into seven divisions. 
Each is managed by a president with a salary of 10,500 marks or 
13,125 francs, and twelve directors receiving annually 4,200 to 6,000 
marks (5,250 to 7,500 francs). The excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture is considerable, about 100 million marks, or 125 million francs, 
while, as was seen above, the expenditure required by the public 
debt is only 220 million francs, which is nearly six times less than 
in France. These few figures, without developing them further, 
show how strong Prussia’s financial condition is. The total of the 
general and local taxes is in Prussia three times less than in 
France.* We are often mistaken with regard to the character of 

* Since these lines were written, the Prussian Government has offered to convert 
into 3% per cent. consols of the State the following obligations of railroads 
purchased by the State: 


C7rculation on 31st of 
March, 1886. 





4 per cent. obligations Altona-Kiel, 1st emission................ M. 7,290,000 
4 ae me - 2 . nemevendwaeentes 9, 300,000 
4 * = Magdeburg-Halbertstadt, of April 15, 1861. 6, 324,000 
4 * “ Berlin-Potsdam-Magdeburg, “7 E....... 28, 380,000 
4 6 6 6 6 Se Wéncetes 5,919,000 
4g 6 ae “a Gk Pkanness 8,795,000 
4 ae " Breslau- Schweidnitz-Freiburg, 77. G..... 8,486,000 
4 6 6 6 os ee Becenn 5,218,000 
4 “ _« erties Caeeitte, GR. Gi sccccecccceccccsesis 6,743,000 

on skidninbnd ined anns eed ens ensinieercttiacianien m. 86,455,000 


Holders will have their 4 per cent. until October 1, 1887. Acceptation of the 
conversion must be notified before October 30, 1886. 
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the financial difficulties of our neighbors beyond the Vosges. These 
difficulties proceed chiefly from a bad assessment of taxes. When 
Prussia sees fit to increase slightly the taxes on the principal 
beverages of Germany, alcohol and beer, which now pay very small 
imposts, she will swell her resources to enormous proportions. It 
is well that these facts should be known in our country, where 
erroneous views, having long kept up an illusion on the military 
strength of Prussia, continue still to keep up this same illusion 
upon her financial condition. 

I].—EMPIRE OF GERMANY. 


The interest-bearing German debt of the empire of Germany, 
amounted, December 31, 1885, to 426,941,000 marks, or 526,958,664.50 
francs. 

The payment of the interest requires, for the year 1885-1886 (from 
April 1, 1885, to the end of March, 1886), 16,400,000 marks or 
20,145,800 francs. Nothing has thus far been amortized. 

The loans were issued at 4 per cent. 

The debt of the old North German Confederation, by the law of 
July 21, 1870, for providing means to carry on the war with France, 
was at the end of 1870 funded at 5 per cent. to the amount of 
267,069,909 marks,.and at the end of 1871, to the amount of 341,- 
319,900 marks. This debt was to be repaid January 1, 1873, but 
there still remained, December 31, 1885, a sum of 23,400,000 marks 
to be amortized. This sum is not included in the debt of 426,- 
941,900 marks mentioned above. 

The first loan of the empire of Germany was issued in 1877. 
Since that time the amount of the loans has increased in the 


following proportions: 


March 31, 1878, it was 72 million marks. .. March 31, 1882, it was 319 million marks, 
“é 31, 1879, sé 139 sé = i. 3}, 188 3, “6 349 sé 
‘¢ 31, 1880,  ** 218 a -» ** 31, 1884, ** 373 ‘ 
“a7, 1883, ‘* 268 i si 


There are no special guarantees for the loans of the empire. 

In 1870 the loan of the Confederation was issued in great part 
by public subscription, and a smaller portion was sold through 
banking houses. 

The loans of the State are issued almost exclusively by sales to 
bankers and by public subscriptions operated through the Imperial 
Bank and the Royal Maritime Society of Prussia. 

The preceding remarks relate to the debts of the German Empire, 
that is, to the union of the confederated States, but not to the 
debts of these States separately. 

To conclude this chapter on the public debts of Prussia and 
Germany, we give in the following table the approximate market 
prices, on July 15, 1886, and December 15, of some of the Prussian 
and German State funds: 
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July 15. December 15. 
German loan, 4 per Ec a cscnevenessecnaecmael 105.90 .... 105.75 
Prussian loan, 3/2 per cent..... Liaw eaceteann’ 103.40 .... 101.20 
ay gpm loan, SE Rcecevesdesexne we veuns 142 ee 
3% per cent. Ra NR SOLO AI Ae IOI.80 .... 100 
S56 OEP GIR, Fee i sc cecaccce -canteceensss IOI.IO .... 100 
A PR Pan 65-0060.004060644aue ened G88 .... Gee 
i ee Sika o 6000 ccdeensdncueeiecenus 103.50 .... 102.90 
Rs Bb an. 6 ce vc cnc ccnccctewnnss 105.50 .... I05 
i BN ok. 6c sch needa deiaeners 103.50 .... 102.50 
Ns Nas 6 40ds dé d04a'ncteeeddoaesteas C608 1.2.4 COs 
Se I, Tia 60 0.6 4045.08 dere bnes eereer. 99.60 .... 100 
I, Bs Bl an + occnccvecsndexcecas IOI.50 .... 103.50 
es Si hbans ce vkccceenadanes o+ee105 soos BQG00 
es Se Gs Hs 66.040 s cencneeenéeennet . TOI.50 IOI.20 


Thus all Germany sees its 3% per cent. securities s quoted above 
par, and its 3 per cents. will soon be at par; consequently the 
credit of these different countries is such that they could borrow 
at about 3 per cent. 

It is unnecessary to remark upon the increase in strength and 
authority given to all Germany by the power of its credit, the 
high prices of its public funds and of those of the confederated 
States. 

We must not finish this chapter without saying a few words on 
the budget of the German Empire. This budget, for the year 1886- 
1887, amounts in revenue and expenditure to 750,946,865 marks, or 
938,683,358 francs 25, viz. 


Permanent manieiiinetins lesnsawnsbbeedevecbesaseanwan m. 631,345,194 
SR cx ce cnatctaceeesacaedacdndus 119,601,691 
ats Sabi bbe Kid eenGenedeaeel Das eaeweemesees 750,946,885 


This last Dawg includes the product of a loan of 72,100,000 
marks at 3% per cent., which the Chancellor proposes to contract, 
and consequently represents the deficit shown by the budget. These 
figures do not comprise the separate budgets of the 26 States com- 
posing the empire, nor the separate budgets of the municipal and 
rural communes. The budget of 1886-1887, compared with the pre- 
ceding, shows an increased expenditure of nearly 120 millions, or 
about 15 per cent. The navy, in particular, has an increase of 8% 
millions. 

The German system of budgetary accounts is less complicated 
than ours. We write on one side the total expenditure and on 
the other the total revenue for certain public services. Thus, fo 
the tobacco department, the post-offices and telegraphs, the State 
railways, we inscribe ,on one hand the cost of these different depart- 
ments, and on the other the income they give. The German way 
of accounting is more expeditious and practical. For the depart- 
ment mentioned, the Germans write only the net difference between 
revenue and expenditure. Thus the budget of the German empire has 
no amount of expenditure for post-offices and telegraphs, but merely 
the amount of revenue. This net revenue amounted in 1884-1885 
to 25,712,193 marks. The expenditures had been 134,230,807 marks, 
and the gross receipts 159,943,000 marks. 
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If we should apply the same system, several hundreds of millions 
would disappear from our budget, which would then have only the 
net and real result of ‘operations. For post-offices and teiegraphs 
and for tobacco alone, we should thus have to retrench more than 
200 millions from our budget. 

We must remark that at the same time the budget of the em- 
pire of Germany for 1886-1887 has an increased expenditure of 120 
millions, and yet a very considerable reduction of revenue, in con- 
sequence of the crisis weighing upon all Europe. The budget of 
1885-1886 presents for sugar a reduction of 40 per cent., and for 
tobacco of about 30 per cent We complain of the diminution of 
revenue in our budgets. It is, as will be allowed, of slight import- 
ance when compared with that in Germany upon sugar and tobacco. 
During the year 1885, our total revenue from tobacco was 374,418,- 
ooo francs. Now, during the first half of 1886, the revenue 
amounted to 181,201,000 francs, which would give for the whole 
year about 362% millions, or 12 millions less. What are these 12 
millions to a total revenue of 374 millions? Hardly 3 per cent. 
Now, in Germany, the reduction noted has been 30 percent. Doubt- 
less one wrong does not mend another, as an old saying has it, but 
neither is it well to exaggerate the evils we are suffering from, 
to look on the dark side of everything, and unceasingly to com- 
plain. 

The figures we have giveneon Prussia and Germany are mostly 
taken from documents and notes kindly furnished us by Dr. Becker, 
director of the Bureau of Statistics of the empire of Germany, and 
Mr. Em. Blenck, private councilor and director of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Prussia. We beg leave to express our gratitude to 


them. 
II].—EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 


On the debt of Austria we have obtained the most complete 
information from our eminent colleague of the Statistical Society, 
Mr. Neumann-Spallart, aulic councilor, and from Mr. Th. de Inama- 
Sternegg, the learned president of the Central Commission of 
Statistics. We owe them the greater part of the information we 
are about to publish on Austrian finances, and we are profoundly 
grateful to them for their extreme courtesy and great kindness in 
facilitating our labors and researches. 

On December 31, 1884, the Austrian public debt was thus composed: 

Captialized at 5 per cent. 

Nominal. im Austrian value paper. 
General debt and Austrian debt... .3,361,171,851 florins.* .. 3,290,376,350 florins. 
General debt in paper money 354,248,072 florins. .. 354,248,072 florins. 








Totals 3)715,419,923 florins. .. 3,644,624,422 florins. 
These 3,715,419,923 florins represent in francs, at the rate of 2 
francs 50 a florin, a nominal capital of 9,288,549,807 francs 50. 


* 1 florin=100 neu-kreutzers=francs 2.469. 1 neu-kreutzer=francs 0.024. 
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The 3,290,376,350 florins, Austrian bills, are divided into: 
1,959, 118,870 florins paper. 


1,058,577,320 florins silver. 
272,680, 160 florins gold. 


The annual interest on the public debt amounts: 





5). £. PPP PePeTEPeTre rrr re rrer 77;910,71g florins. 
DO icnsinuienewe vein .. 45,171,963 florins. 
nat end Keeee keds eete<s 13,634,c08 florins. 

in 06 awawate ahaa da hmded on 136,716,390 florins. 


To which should be added for various 
sinking funds, and loss resulting from 
the depreciation of silver and paper 
I ok dash dentideabaawes 16,445,000 florins. * 





fe rn 153,161,390 florins or 382,903,475 francs. 


The general debt of the empire of Austria, the special debt of 
the countries represented in the Reichsrath (Cisleithan—Austria), as 
well as the general floating debt in paper money, are composed of 
a great variety of bonds at 3 per cent., 5 per cent., with prizes, 
. but the principal part is put into the form of funds, paper 
and silver 5 per cents., gold 4 per cents., and even into the form 
of gratuitous loans as the debt of the State to the Imperial Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, amounting to 79,449,000 florins Austrian value. 

Here in detail is the form in which the securities have been 














issued : 
Capitalized at 5 per cent. in 

Nominal value. Austrian value silver. 

SG OEP OB ic cc caccvece 714 florins. saan 857 florins. 
In 51¢ a ee ee 44,585,075 —— 44,585,075‘ 
In 5 i TC 2,700,651,707  ‘* ~..- 2,760,443,462 ‘ 
In 4% ~  teepenrenees 54,819 ‘ smut 49,337 °* 
In 4 F-  Sgeduwneanes 380,257,701 ‘ on 311,963,811 * 
In 3% ro 57,954,815 ‘ eas 57,800,660 *! 
In 3 wee Tee 2,191,3 ” 898 * 
ee * #8 séceneunsinnn 109,440 ‘ er 34,005 ‘ 
peewen een 115,466,154 ‘ ion 114,524,545 ‘°° 

Pe inddesidden dows 3, 361,171,851 florins. .... 3,290,376,350 florins. 

General debt in paper money 

without interest........... 354,248,072 ‘ sou 354,248,072 ‘§ 

Total............44++3)715,419,923 florins. .... 3,644,624,422 florins. 


Since 1870 the public debt has increased by 708,109,578 florins, 
nominal value—or 1,770,273,945 francs—or 639,354,879 florins, capital- 
ized at 5 per cent., Austrian paper value. 

On December 31, 1884, the general debt and the Austrian debt 
consolidated and floating had increased by 705,975,025 florins; the 
general floating paper money debt had increased by 2,134,553 florins. 


a Te 11,763,900 florins Austrian value. 
Loss on paper money......... 635,000 
Interest and amortization of {1,480,0co 8 ‘‘* - “ 
various debts. 12,567,000 * = - 


16,445,000 florins Austrian value. 
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From 1870 until December 31, 1883, the following were the various 
fluctuations of the general debt of Austria, of the special debt of 
the countries represented in the Reichsrath, of the general floating 
debt, consisting of paper money: 


Years. 


1870 
1871 
1872 


General Debt 


2,500,940 
2,504,339 
2,504,280 
2,502,910 
2,501,096 
2,591,541 
2,616,943 
2,646,029 
2,643,110 
2,703,471 
2,755,528 
2,709,945 
2,744,827 


Special debt 


146,215 
124,403 
140, 590 
172,055 
174,012 
198,150 
220,983 
303,924 
358,480 
392,373 
408,616 
442,285 
482,846 


Paper money of the State 
(in thousands of florins). (in thousands of florins). (in thousands of florins.) 


352,113 
373,000 
375,992 
344,033 
345,282 
340,501 
3551444 
345,961 
364,co02 
313,031 
327,738 
320,435 
351,494 


2,759,927 


The different loans issued by Austria are guaranteed by the 
general resources of the budget. Two loans, however, have special 
guarantees : 

1. The 5% per cent. silver loan of 60 million florins, contracted 
with the Crédit Foucier of Austria, of which 44,585,075 florins still 
remained to be amortized at the end of 1884, is guaranteed by the 
real property of the State. 

2. The special mortgage bills, issued in 1884, for 57,694,300 florins 
at 3% per cent. interest, and for 56,042 florins without interest, 
are gudranteed by a mortgage upon the salt-works of the State. 

All the emissions of funds and loans made by the Austrian 
Government have generally been by direct sales to institutions of 
credit and bankers, either at a fixed price or on commission. 

The Austrian loans quoted on the Bourse at Paris are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Converted debt 5 per cent. 1868 proceeding from the conversion 
and consolidation of all previous loans, the conditions varying for each 
loan. Price, 69 to 70 per cent. about. Lowest price of paper bond, 
43 per cent. in 1877; lowest price of silver bond, 48 per cent. in 1877. 
The securities of this debt have been put into two divisions—one, 
bonds with interest payable in silver, and the other, bonds with 
interest payable in paper. The interest (silver and paper) is payable 
at Vienna, and is subject to the retention of the tax of 16 per cent. 
established by the Austrian law. It is payable at Paris, by Messrs. 
Rothschild, at the exchange of the day. 

2. The 4 per cents. gold, enacted by the law of March 18, 1876. 
Interest payable at Paris by the Messrs. Rothschild and the Bank 
of Paris. Price on December 31, 1886, 91 francs 75; lowest price 
since emission, 52.50 in 1877; highest price, 98 francs 50 in 1886. 

3. 5 per cents paper 1881. Price at emission, 92 per cent.; lowest 
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price quoted, 83.90 in 1882; price, 90 per cent.; interest, 5 per cent.; 
exempt from taxation, coupons payable in Paris at Messrs. Roths- 
child’s and the Bank of Paris. 

4. 5 per cent. loan, Austrian prizes; 400,000 bonds of 500 florins, 
bringing in 25 florins, redeemable at 600 florins, giving the right 
to 500,000 florins of prizes by drawing, or one million florins a 
year. Present price, 1,400 francs; lowest price quoted, 675 francs in 
1866; highest price, 1,480 francs in 1886. Loan redeemable from 
1860 to I9QI7. 

5- Domain bonds 1866. Price of emission, 230 francs; revenue, 
15 francs; redemption at 300 francs from 1867 to 1912. Special 
guarantees, the landed property of the State. Payment of coupons 
and redemption of expired bonds at the Bank of Paris and of the 
Netherlands. Price on December 31, 1886, 319 francs 50. 


NATIONAL BANK LAW. 
POWER OF A NATIONAL BANK PRESIDENT. 


The president of a national bank “has very little inherent 
power,” says a good authority (Baker J. in Fzrst National Bank 
v. Sherburne, 14 Brad., 566); “it is his duty to preside at the 
meetings of the board of directors, and he has charge of the 
litigation of the bank; and other than these he has no power 
inherently over and beyond any other director. (Hodge v. National 
Bank, 22 Gratt., 51.) We are not advised that the vice president 
of a bank has inherently any other than contingent duties to per- 
form, unless it be that he is also a member of the board of direc- 
tors. As a matter of fact, these officers may frequently transact 
important business for the bank. Sometimes it is done by express 
authority from the directors, and sometimes, if done with the 
knowledge and approbation or the tacit sanction of the board, it 
may be regarded as legalized by the principles of ratification or 
usage. The powers and duties of a cashier are much more numer- 
ous. In all transactions in which the bank may lawfully engage, 
the cashier is its managing agent. While he is the business officer 
of the bank, it is in the sense of one who transacts the business, 
and not of one who regulates and controls it.” 

These remarks were made by the Court in a suit by a national 
bank to recover the amount of a note, which was taken by its 
cashier before maturity in the usual course of business, and with- 
out notice or knowledge of a contract of warranty relating to a 
machine sold for which the note was given in payment. Nor did 
any of the directors know of the warranty except the president 
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of the bank, who was a friend of the maker, and wrote both the 
note and the contract of warranty. Furthermore, he knew prior to 
the transfer of the note to the bank that the maker claimed that 
the machine would not work as warranted, and had demanded the 
note. The president, though, never informed any of the directors 
or officers of the bank of these facts, and he did not know that 
the bank had taken the note until two or three months after the 
transfer. As he had been clothed with no specific powers, and 
therefore possessed only those mentioned in the banking law, the 
Court decided that his knowledge regarding the note was not a 
notice to the bank, and hence the defense of the maker, that 
there was a failure of consideration for the note, was not good. 
On the other hand, if the notice had been either to the cashier 
or to the board of directors, this would have been a notice to the 
bank. 

With respect to the power of the president to surrender securi- 
ties, the Supreme Court of Michigan has decided that it is a serious 
question whether a general authority to make discounts, would 
empower him to surrender securities and receive others which should 
be regarded as mere nullities so far as the sureties are concerned. 
(First National Bank v. Bennett, 33 Mich., 520). 

“When a paper on its face shows the transaction not to be 
within the usual course of business of the bank, it is not binding 
on the bank, although signed by the president thereof as such 
officer. He is the executive agent of the board of directors within 
the ordinary business of the bank, but cannot bind it by a con- 
tract outside thereof without special authority. (/7rst National 
Bank v. Hoch, 7 Weekly Notes, 298). 

So, too, a guaranty against loss or liability for signing as sureties 
given by a bank president in his own name, and without authority 
from the directors to those whom he had solicited thus to sign 
a note given to the bank, to retire a prior note held by it against 
their principal, is the individual contract of the president, and not 
binding on the bank. (F7rst National Bank v. Bennett, 33 Mich., 


520.) 
THE RIGHT OF A NATIONAL BANK TO PURCHASE NOTES. 


The right of a national bank to purchase notes, if existing at 
all, is under the seventh clause of section 5136. Under this clause 
it has power “to exercise by its board of directors, or duly 
authorized officers or agents, subject to law, all such incidental 
powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of banking, 
by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of 
exchange, and other evidences of debt.’”’ The Supreme Court of 
Ohio has decided that the purchasing and discounting of paper is 
only a mode of loaning money, and a national bank has a right 
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to buy notes and bills which are perfect and available to the 
borrower, as well as his own notes which are made to the bank. 
(Smith v. Exchange Bank, 26 Ohio, 141.) The same view 1s main- 
tained in Illinois, though not by the highest court. In the case 
of the Fzrst National Bank v. Sherburne (14 Brad., 566), a note 
was indorsed in blank by the payee, and before maturity was 
delivered for value to the cashier of the bank. It was held that 
the fair and reasonable presumption from the taking of the note 
in “the usual course of business” would be that it was discounted ; 
that although in form and in common parlance it was a purchase 
of the note, yet in substance it was a loan by way of discount 
made by the bank to the payee. Judge Baker, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court, said: “The argument made here is based 
upon the statement of the cashier that he purchased the note 
from Wise, and that it was bought in the usual course of business 
as he bought other notes. It may be questionable whether the 
words used in the statute, ‘by negotiating,’ are broad enough to 
include that which was here done by the bank; and yet, accord- 
ing to the lexicographers, the word ‘negotiate’ means not only ‘to 
transfer,’ ‘to sell,’ ‘to pass,’ but ‘to procure by mutual intercourse 
and agreement with another.’ It appears the note was taken by 
a national bank and ‘in the usual course of business.’ Admitting 
the bank had no power to become vested with the legal title to 
the note otherwise than by ‘discounting’ it, the fair and reason- 
able presumption from the fact it was taken in the usual course of 
business of a national bank would be that it was discounted. The 
fact the cashier in stating the transaction uses the words ‘ pur- 
chased’ and ‘bought,’ we do not deem of much importance. In 
Atlantic State Bank v. Savery, 82 N. Y., 291, a similar statute 
was under consideration, and the word ‘bought’ was used by the 
witness, and a written memorandum of the transfer was made and 
delivered at the time, in which the word ‘sold’ was used, and yet 
it was held it was a discount, and the title to the note was valid. 
In the present case the paper was procured from Wise, who was 
both payee and indorser, and was transferred by an indorsement 
imposing the ordinary liability upon the indorser. Although in 
form and in common parlance it was a purchase of the note, yet 
in substance it was a loan by way of discount made by the bank 
to Wise, and the relation of debtor and creditor as between them 
was created.” In Massachusetts, also, it has been held that a 
national bank has authority to buy the checks of individuals on 
Other banks whether they are payable to bearer or order. (f7rst 
National Bank v. Harris, 108 Mass., 514.) The question under 
consideration was raised in that State in two other cases, but the 
Court disposed of them in another way. In these, it was held 
that a national bank which purchases a promissory note from an 
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indorsee may maintain an action thereon in his own name against 
a prior party thereto without regard to the question whether the 
purchase was one which it was authorized by law to make. 
(National Pemberton Bank v. Porter, 125 Mass., 333; Atlas National 
Bank v. Savery, 127 Mass., 75.) These decisions were based on a 
statute law of the State, and therefore do not touch the question, 
They are worth mentioning, however, in this review of the legal 
determinations of the question. 

The leading case with a negative answer is that of the Furst 
National Bank v. Pierson (24 Minn., 140.) Says Cornnell, J., speak- 
ing for the Court: “The incidental power to negotiate notes to 
the extent necessary to carry on the business of banking simply 
implies an authority to realize upon such commercial paper as the 
bank may receive in the lawful conduct of its business by nego- 
tiating, selling and transferring it by means of a _re-discount 
obtained or otherwise. It gives no implied authority to speculate 
or traffic in paper of the character of the note in question, or in 
financial securities of any description.” This view has found favor 
in Maryland, though by a divided Court (Lazear v. Natzonal Union 
Bank, 52 Md., 78), Judge Grason, who spoke for the majority, 
qualifying his opinion with the remark that a national bank may 
invest its surplus capital in notes. 


Thus two answers have been given to the question, but the former 
is the best sustained by reason and authority. 


THE RIGHT OF A NATIONAL BANK TO DEAL IN AND EXCHANGE 
SECURITIES. 


A national bank can legally engage in the business of dealing in 
and exchanging government securities. (Leuven v. First National 
Bank, 54 N. Y. 671). In Yerkes v. National Bank (69 N. Y., 382) 
this subject was fully considered by Judge Earl. “ While the statute 
specifies the main things a national bank may do, it Coes not 
undertake to specify all, and it does not prohibit all not specified. 
There is a large branch of banking business not particularly specified— 
that of collecting notes, checks, bills of exchange and other evidences 
of debt, for other persons. This forms a large share of the business 
of nearly all banks. They have correspondents and business con- 
nections which enable them to reach all parts of the country, and 
they have facilities and arrangements which enable them to do it 
with economy and dispatch. They take evidences of debt from their 
customers and other persons and send them to distant places for 
collection, and pay over the proceeds when realized to the persons 
entitled, retaining or receiving in some form a compensation or 
benefit for the service. It has never been doubted that they have 
the right and power to do this kind of business, as forming a legiti- 
mate part of banking business. If included under any specification 
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contained in the statute it is under that of ‘negotiating promissory 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other evidences of debt.’ To 
negotiate means, among other things, ‘to transfer, to sell, to pass, 
to procure by mutual intercourse and agreement with another, 
to arrange for, to settle by dealing and management.’ This power is 
absolutely essential to the business of the country, and, if necessary 
to uphold it, it may be found in the specification alluded to. A 
bank in doing this business does not take title to the paper left 
with it for collection. It is a bailee for hire, and simply undertakes 
to use ordinary diligence in making the collection. It receives its 
compensation either by commissions charged or incidental benefits 
received. But suppose a bank, instead of transmitting a note to be 
collected in money, transmits it for the purpose of procuring a 
renewal note, or for the purpose of getting additional security, or 
for the purpose -of exchanging it for other securities; would the 
business then be such as it had no power to transact? Can it be 
claimed that a bank may transmit evidences of debt to be paid in 
money, while it has no power to transmit them to be renewed, or 
secured or exchanged? It certainly cannot be successfully. The 
power in each case is of the same kind, and must rest upon the 
same general basis.” 

In this case the plaintiff sought to recover the value of some 
United States bonds which it was alleged the bank agreed to exchange 
for registered bonds, but failed todo. “If the plaintiff had delivered 
her bonds to the bank for collection, and the bank had agreed to 
collect them, no one would deny that the agreement would have been 
valid. If, after such an agreement, the bank had kept the bonds 
for an unreasonable time, until they were stolen, or had lost them, 
or rendered them worthless by its culpable negligence, it would 
have become liable to the plaintiff for their value. (Swedes v. Utica 
Bank, 20 Johns, 372; S. C., 3 Cow. 662; Bank v. McKinster, 11 Wend., 
473; Walker v. Bank, 9 N. Y., 582; Montgomery County Bank v. 
Albany City Bank,7 N. Y., 459). Instead of agreeing to collect these 
bonds, the defendant agreed to send them to the secretary of the 
treasury and exchange them for registered bonds (U. S. R. S. 
§ 3706), and for reasons above stated it had the same power to do this 
as it would have had to collect them. The exchange of the bonds 
would in a broad sense have been a negotiation of them. it would, 
as commonly understvod, have jbeen a legitimate business for a 
bank to do. We may take judicial notice of the fact that govern- 
ment bonds are usually bought and sold through banks, and that all 
the transactions in reference to them with the government are 
usually conducted through banks and persons doing banking 
business. They are moneyed securities, and the collection § or 
exchange of them is a financial transaction in no sense foreign to 
the business of banking.” 
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In another interesting case the plaintiff, who held some shares of 
stock as trustee, kept an account with the Atlantic National Bank. 
These shares he placed in the hands of the cashier of the bank with 
the knowledge and approval of its president, to be sold when he 
should direct, and the proceeds were to be placed to his credit. It 
had previously been customary for the officers of the bank to receive 
stocks and bonds to be sold for him in that way. Subsequently, 
with the plaintiff's consent the cashier transferred the shares to his 
own name, as cashier, on the representation that this act would facilitate 
their sale. Afterwards the cashier hypothecated the shares with a 
broker to secure a loan for the purposes of his own speculation. The 
bank was held to be liable to the plaintiff for the cashier’s wrongful 
act. Judge Daniels, who delivered the opinion of the Court, said 
that “the national banking act appears to have been framed 
upon the theory that the institutions framed and existing under it 
could lawfully exercise the authority necessary for the sale of these 
stocks. The abstract power of making such sales, it is true, was 
not conferred upon them. . . . The ultimate object for which 
the certificates of stock were delivered by the plaintiff in this 


instance was the increase of his deposit account with the bank. 


The holding and sale of the shares were simply to contribute to 
the promotion of that result. They were incidents for the purpose 


of obtaining that end. And for that reason it was a part of the 
business of banking, as this institution was allowed to carry it on.” 
(Williamson v. Mason, 12 Hun. 97). 

This opinion, however, has not prevailed everywhere. “It is well 
recognized law that a national bank is not by its charter authorized to 
act as a broker or agent in the purchase of bonds and stocks. Neither 
its specified powers given by statute, nor its incidental powers 
necessary to carry on the business of banking, extend to the trans- 
action of such business.’ (/7rst National Bank v Hoch, 7 Weekly 
Notes, 298; Fowler v. Scully, 22 P. F. Smith, 462). And Waite 
C. J. in the case of the /zrst Nattonal Bank vy. Exchange Bank, 
(92 U. S., 122) remarks: “ Dealing in stocks is not expressly prohibited, 
but such a prohibition is implied from the failure to grant the 
power.” 

But the same Judge has remarked that “in the honest exercise 
of the power to compromise a doubtful debt owing to a bank, it 
can hardly be doubted that stocks may be accepted in payment and 
satisfaction, with a view to their subsequent sale or conversion into 
money, so as to make good or reduce an anticipated loss. Such a 
transaction would not amount to a dealing in stocks.” 


THE RIGHT TO COMPROMISE A DEBT. 


With respect to the right of a national bank to compromise a debt, 
the same authority, after quoting the section under consideration, has 
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said: “Authority is thus given to transact such a banking business as 
is specified, and all incidental powers necessary to carry it on are 
granted. These powers are such as are required to meet all the 
legitimate demands of the authorized business, and to enable a 
bank to conduct its officers within the general scope of its charter, 
safely and prudently. This necessarily implies the right of a bank 
to incur liabilities in the regular course of its business, as well as to 
become the creditor of others. Its own obligations must be met and 
debts due to it collected or secured. The power to adopt reasonable. 
and appropriate measures for these purposes is an incident to the 
power to incur the liability or become the creditor. Obligations 
may be assumed that result unfortunately. Loans or discounts may 
be made that cannot be met at maturity. Compromises to avoid 
or reduce losses are oftentimes the necessary results of this condition 
of things. These compromises come within the general scope of 
the powers committed to the board of directors and the officers and 
agents of the bank, and are submitted to their judgment and dis- 
cretion, except to the extent that they are restrained by the charter 
or by-laws. Banks may do, in this behalf, whatever natural persons 
could do under like circumstances.” 

Hence “a national bank....may ina fair and dona-fide compromise 
of a contested claim against it growing out of a legitimate banking 
transaction, pay a larger sum than would have been exacted in satisfac- 
tion of the demand, so as to obtain by the arrangement a transfer of 
certain stocks in railroad and other corporations; it being honestly 
believed at the time that by turning the stocks into money, under 
more favorable circumstances than then existed, a loss which would 
otherwise accrue from the transaction might be averted or diminished.” 
(First National Bank v. National Exchange Bank, 92 U.S., 122. 


THE RIGHT TO LEND ON PERSONAL SECURITY. 


A national -bank has power to lend money on the note or 
other personal obligation of the borrower, secured by the pledge 
of a warehouse receipt for merchandise as collateral security. In 
Cleveland, Brown & Co. v. Shoeman (40 Ohio, 176, p. 181), Judge 
Dickman says: “A national bank, therefore, empowered to carry 
on the business of banking ‘by loaning money on personal security,’ 
may also exercise all powers incidental thereto. Vested with such 
authority, we do not think that in making a loan on the personal 
obligation of the borrower, with a warehouse receipt as a collateral 
security thereto, the bank exceeds its statutory powers. It is not 
to be limited in taking security for discounts and loans to the 
personal undertaking of the borrower, or to the security afforded 
by the names of indorsers of personal sureties, but may take a 
pledge of bonds, choses in action, stock of a corporation, bills of 
lading, and other personal chattels. The language ‘persona 
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security’ would seem to refer to other personal security than is 
mentioned in the first grant of power in section 5,136, authorizing 
the business of banking ‘by discounting and negotiating promis- 
sory notes.’ Dillon, J., in Pzttsburgh Car Works v. State National 
Bank (Thompson’s Nattonal Bank Cases, 315), says: ‘The words 
loans on personal security in the banking act are used in contra-— 
distinction to real estate security, and in that case it was held 
that a national bank might take personal chattels, ¢. ¢., a locomo- 
tive, as security for discounts and loans.” (Merchants’ National 
Bank v. Mears, 8 Biss., 158; Shoemaker v. National Mechanics’ 
Bank, 1 Hughes, 101; Pettsburgh Locomotive &c. Works v. State 
National Bank, 1 N. Y. Weekly Dig., 332.) 


COLLECTION. 
SUPREME COURT OF ILLINOIS. 
Drovers Nattonal Bank v. O Hare. 


Where the agents of the owner of money were directed to transmit it to a bank 
situated in another State, and in the course of transmitting the money deposited it 
in appellant bank to the credit of the foreign bank, for the use of appellee, the 
owner—of which appeilant was notified by an accompanying ticket or memorandum 
—the liability of appellant would cease on delivery to and acceptance of the money 
by the foreign bank, which would then become liable to account to appellee. 

But if the foreign bank should refuse to receive the money and accept the trust, 
the purpose for which the deposit was made has failed, and appellant bank would 
hoid the funds impressed with a trust, to the use of appellee, and must account to 
him for the same. 

The foreign bank was a mere intermediary, chosen by appellant, through which 
the money should pass in reaching appellee, and would be liable to appellee only in 
the event of its coming into possession of the funds or acceptance of the credit ; and 
the mere fact that the deposit was made to its credit without its knowledge or con- 
sent created no contract relation between it and appellant. 

It was the duty of appellant to give notice to any intermediary it might select of 
the trust character impressed upon the funds, and not permit them to be carried in 
the general account of the trustee to be applied upon its debts. 

In the hands of appellant this money was not liable as assets of the foreign bank, 
nor could it be applied by appellant in payment of debts due from the foreign bank, 
nor would it be subject to garnishment in appellant’s hands, at suit of creditors of 
that bank. 

SHOPE, J.—It is contended that, if a right of recovery exists in the 
plaintiff, the action should have been brought against the Northwestern 
National Bank, and not against appellant. 

We are of opinion that the suit was properly brought. The North- 
western National Bank had no notice whatever that the check of 
appellant represented money belonging to appellee, or that appellee was 
in any wise interested therein. It never consented to become his debtor 
or to become the depositary of funds for his use, and received the money 
without notice that it was charged with such use. The check purported 
to transfer to the Northwestern National Bank the funds of the Henry 
Bank, going to its general account, and the same was so received by 
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that bank and carried tothe credit of the Henry Bank to the North- 
western National Bank. There was no privity of contract between the 
Northwestern National Bank and appellee. The transfer was made to 
that bank without his authority or consent. Nor did the Northwestern 
National Bank consent to act as trustee in respect to this money for its 
transmission to the Henry Bank for his use. 

No action would lie by appellant to recover of the Northwestern 
National Bank. Carfen v. Hall, 29 Ill, 512; Trumbull v. Campbell, 3 
Gilm., 502; Savéngs Bank vy. Ward too U.S., 195 [Bk. 25, L. ed., 621]; 
Whart. Cont., 784, 787. 

Bensley Bros. had been directed by appellee to forward the proceeds 
of the sale of his cattle to the Henry Bank at Mineral Point, Wis. For 
this purpose they were his agents, and whatever they did in pursuance 
of that direction was the act of the appellee. In the course of trans- 
mitting appellee’s money, the agents of appellee deposited it in appellant 


bank to the credit of the Henry Bank for the use of O’Hare, appellee. 


The deposit was accompanied by a ticket or memorandum distinctly 
notifying appellant that the deposit was for the use of appellee. Appel- 
lant, with such notice, accepted the deposit, and issued and delivered to 
appellee’s agents a certificate therefor, in which they certify that the 
amount has been carried to the credit of the Henry Bank for the use of 
appellee. 

Appellant must be held to have received this money with full knowl- 
edge that it belonged to appellee, and of the trust character in which it 
was to be transmitted to the Henry Bank. 

The liability assumed by appeilant bank was to pay to the Henry 
Bank for the use of appellee the amount of this deposit with it; and 
upon such payment being made and acceptance thereof by the Henry 
Bank, the liability of appellant would cease, and the Henry Bank 
become liable to account to appellee for thesame. It is, however, urged 
that, as the deposit was to the credit of the Henry Bank, it alone had 
the right to demand and receive the money and alone could recover the 
same. This position is, we think, untenable. The deposit was by 
appellee for the transmission of his own funds to the credit of his home 
bank for his use. 

The Henry Bank was not a party*to the deposit, never gave its con- 
sent to receive the credit or accepted the trust created for appellee’s 
benefit. On the very day the deposit was made, the Henry Bank, 
without any notice of this deposit to its credit, closed its doors as a 
bank, and its affairs passed into the haads of an assignee for the benefit 
of its creditors. It will not be questioned that if, before closing its 
doors, the Henry Bank had had notice of this deposit to its credit, it 
would have had the right to decline it and refuse to assume the trust 
with which it would be charged upon receiving the money. Common 
honesty would have dictated such a course in view of its financial con- 
dition. 

The Henry Bank was a mere intermediary, chosen by appellee, 
through which the money should pass in reaching appellee; and it 
would become liable to appellee only in the event of its coming into 
possession of the funds, or acceptance of the credit. The fact that the 
deposit was made to its credit without its knowledge or consent created 
no contract relation between the Henry Bank and appellant, unless the 
Henry Bank can be held in some way to have assented thereto. Whart. 
Cont., 787, and authorities cited. The authorities cited seem fully to 
support the reasoning of the text. That the Henry Bank did not act 
indicating its assent to receiving the credit is apparent. 

As stated, at no time since the deposit was made has it been in con- 
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dition to consent or to act as trustee of this fund, Waiving, then, the 
question whether the transfer to the Northwestern National Bank, by 
check, of a like amount of money, constitutes a defense, if the Henry 
Bank refused to accept the credit, or for any reason it became impossible 
that it could receive the money in trust for the use of appellee, it 
became the duty of appellant to hold the money for the use of the 
depositor. He, by his agent, deposited the money with appellant to be 
transmitted for his use and benefit to another bank, which refuses, or is 
unable, to receive it, and cannot be compelled to do so. The purpose 
for which the deposit was made has failed, and is incapable of execution; 
and appellant would hold the funds for the use of appellee and must 
account to him forthe same. Sz. Louzs v. Johnson, 5 Dill., 241; Farley 
v. Turner 26 L. J. Eq., 710; Whart. Cont., supra. 

Nor does it militate against this view that appellee may have been 
indebted in some amount to the Henry Bank. The evidence wholly 
fails to show that there was any understanding or agreement that the 
bank was to be paid out of this fund, cr had any interest therein. It is 
shown, however, that it is the custom of the city banks, when a deposit 
is made to the credit of a country bank, or a city bank not its corre- 
spondent, to transfer the amount bv check to the city correspondent of 
the country bank, and it is urged that the transfer to the Northwestern 
National Bank by appellant was in accordance with this custom, and 
that appellant is protected from liability. While it probably is true that 
parties dealing with the city banks with knowledge of the custom men- 
tioned would be bound thereby, it is not necessary in this case to 
— the effect to be given to that general usage among the city 
banks. 

As we have seen, when this money was deposited with appellant bank, 
it was impressed with the trust in favor of appellee; and while the 
Henry Bank would be entitled to draw it from appellant bank if it 
accepted the deposit to its credit for the use designated, yet it was, as 
already said, a mere intermediary in the transit of the funds from 
Chicago to appellee at Mineral Point, and the Henry Bank would be 
compelled to account to him therefor. Appellant might hold the 
money subject to the order of the Henry Bank, which by its letter of 
advice and certificate of deposit, would be advised of the use for which 
it was to receive the money, or appellant might transmit it in the regular 
course of business, being responsible only for such care and diligence as 
the law charges upon persons similarly situated. But if the Henry 
Bank must, from the character given the funds in the hands of appellant, 
account to appellee therefor, it was the duty of appellant to give notice 
to any intermediary it might select, of the trust character impressed 
upon the funds, and not permit them to be carried in the general account 
of the trustee to be applied upon its debts. Perry, Tr. 406, 443, 444, and 
authorities cited. 

In the hands of appellant this money was not liable as assets of the 
Henry Bank, nor could it be applied by appellant in payment of debts 
due from the Henry Bank, nor would it be subject to garnishment in 
appellant’s hands at the suit of creditors of that bank. 

In what is claimed as an attempt to transfer the fund to the North- 
western National Bank, appellant withheld all indications of the trust 
character of the funds, or that it was other than money going to the 
general account of the Henry Bank. To this appellee in no wise con- 
sented, and appellant stands in no better position than if it had retained 
the money in its custody. 

It is, however, contended that, under the authority of the letter of W. 
T. Henry, appellant was justified in transferring this fund to the North- 
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western National Bank in the manner it did, and therefore the loss must 
fall upon appellee, if loss occurs. Without pausing to discuss whether 
the death of W. T. Henry would, under the circumstances here shown, 
amount to a revocation of that authority, it is apparent that the direc- 
tion was from W. T. Henry, who, up to his death, July 1, 1883, carried 
on the banking business in his own name as W. T. Henry 

After his death the business was carried on by another who adopted 
the style of “ Henry Bank,” and it was to this latter institution that the 
credit was given in thisinstance. But, independently of this, that letter, 
if otherwise binding, would not authorize the deposit in the North- 
western National Bank of appellee’s money to the credit of the Henry 
Bank, as funds of the Henry Bank generally, and destroy all ‘ear- 
marks” by which the funds could be identified as held for appellee’s use. 
While appellant held the funds, the trust character continued. When 
the Henry Bank received them, if at all, it was for the benefit of appel- 
lee, and it cannot be held that any previous direction of the Henry 
Bank relating to a disposition of its funds would authorize the destruc- 
tion of the evidence of the trust relation created in respect to this fund. 

There is no hardship in the rule requiring the bank to preserve the 
character of the funds received by it in transmitting the same. All 
appellant had to do to protect itself was to preserve the trust character 
impressed upon the fund, in transferring it to the Northwestern National 
Bank. If that bank had, with notice of the trust, received this money, 
it would have held it in the same character as it was held by appellant 
and charged with the same use, and upon failure of the Henry Bank, 
before the transmission of the fund to it, would be bound to account to 
appellee therefor. 

Perceiving, therefore, no error in this record, the judgment of the 
Appellate Court will be affirmed. 





: 
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EQUITABLE ASSIGNMENT. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Laclede Bank v. Schuler. 


Without deciding the mooted question whether a check or draft of a person on a 
bank in which he has deposits operates as an equitable assignment of the fund so 
on deposit to the holder of the check to the amount of it, it is clear that such check 
or draft does not bind the fund in the hands of the bank until it has notice of the 
draft or check by presentation for payment, or otherwise. Until then, other checks 
drawn afterwards may be paid, or other assignments of the fund, or part of it, may 
secure priority by giving prior notice. 

This is an appeal and cross-appeal from a decree of the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of Missouri. 

Harrison B. Schuler, a citizen of the State of Kansas, brought his bill 
in that court against the Laclede Bank, a corporation under the laws of 
the State of Missouri, and J. T. Craig, a citizen of the State of Texas. 
The substance of the bill is, that the plaintiff is the owner and holder of 
a draft or bank check, drawn by C. W. Israel & Co. on the Laclede 
Bank, for the sum of $11,250.00, dated at Henrietta, Texas, October 20, 
1885, in favor of the plaintiff, which was duly presented for payment on 
the twenty-sixth day of that month; and that payment was refused, as 
the Laclede Bank alleged, on the ground that C. W. Israel & Co., the 
drawers of the draft, had, on October 24, 1885, made an assignment 
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under the laws of Texas for the benefit of their creditors, of which the 
said Laclede Bank had been advised by telegraph. The bill proceeds 
upon the idea that there were funds in the hands of the Laclede Bank 
to the credit of C. W. Israel & Co. on the presentation of said check for 
payment, which ought to be applied for that purpose, and charges that, 
notwithstanding the general assignment for the benefit of creditors 
made by C. W. Israel & Co. on October 24, 1885, the check in question, 
made in favor of the plaintiff on October 20, 1885, was an assignment or 
appropriation of so much of those funds to the benefit of complainant 
which he is entitled to enforce in this suit. J. T. Craig, who had 
become substituted for Davidson, the assignee of C. W. Israel & Co., 
was also made a party to the suit, and appeared and filed an answer. 
The answer of the Laclede Bank, while admitting most of the state- 
ments made in the bill, is very long and recites many things not material 
to the issue as we look upon it, but relies upon two substantial defenses 
to the suit. The first of these is, that on the morning of the twenty- 
sixth day of October, 1385, it received the following telegram from C-. 
W. Israel & Co.: “ Henrietta, Texas, 24 [meaning the 24th of October]. 
Laclede Bank, St. L.: We assigned this day in favor of S. Davidson; 
hold funds subject to his order. C. W. Israel & Co.” It alleges that 
this telegram was forwarded to the bank as a night message on Saturday 
night, and, although duly received at the telegraph office, was only 
delivered at 8 o’clock on Monday morning, and that the check in favor 
of complainant was presented at the opening of the bank at 10.15 on the 
same morning, which was the first notice that they had of it. The answer 
insists that the general assignment, with the notice of it by telegraph, 
was acomplete revocation of the Schuler check, as well as all other 
checks drawn against this defendant by C. W. Israel & Co., and that the 
assignment, with this prior notice to the bank, vested in the assignee 
the better right to any fu ids of said C. W. Israel & Co. in the hands of 
the bank. The answer also sets up transactions between C. W. Israel & 
Co. and the bank by which said C. W. Israel & Co. would be indebted on 
a settlement of the transactions between the two banks to the Laclede 
Bank in a sum beyond anything which they then held on deposit to the 
credit of C. W. Israel & Co. A part, however, of the transactions which 
go to make up this claim of set-off against C. W. Israel & Co. consisted 
of a note or notes discounted by the Laclede Bank for said C. W. Israel & 
Co., but which had not yet matured. The answer also sets up that C. 
W. Israel & Co. and the Laclede Bank were corresponding banks, one 
being in Texas and the other in St. Louis, Missouri, and that there had 
been a long course of dealing between them, and for this reason they had 
discounted the notes of C. W. Israel & Co. without any other sufficient 
security. Craig, as assignee for C. W. Israel & Co., filed a separate answer, 
in which he sets out mainly the same matters found in the answer of the 
Laclede Bank, and he also makes a part of his answer the assignment of 
C. W. Israel & Co. to Davidson for the benefit of all their creditors. 
There were no replications to either of these answers, but a stipulation 
is filed in regard to facts that are agreed upon by the parties, which 
closes with this paragraph: “ All other facts in the bill and answer not 
inconsistent herewith are to be taken as part of this agreed statement.” 
The decree of the court was as follows: “This cause came on for hear- 
ing at this term of the court on the bill of complaint, answers of 
defendants, and stipulations on file, and the court, being fully advised 
concerning the premises, finds that at the date of the presentation to the 
said Laclede Bank of the check set out in the bill of complaint, there 
was to the credit of the account of C. W. Israel & Co. in said bank the 
sum of $5,912.41 subject to the payment of said check and that said 
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check operated in equity as an assignment of said sum as against said 
defendants to said complainant. It is, therefore, ordered, adjudged, and 
decreed that the said complainants have and recover of and from said 
defendants the said sum of $5,912.41, together with interest at 6 per 
cent. per annum from the twenty-sixth day of October, 1885, amounting 
to $6,07 3.99, and it is further ordered that execution issue therefor against 
said deiendant, the Laclede Bank.” From this decree both Schuler and 
the bank appealed. The assignee, Craig, did not appeal. 

MILLER, J.--The question of how far and under what circumstances 
a check of a depositor in a bank will be considered an equitable assign- 
ment of the payee of the check, of all or any portion of the funds or 
deposits to the credit of the drawer in the bank, is one which has been 
very much considered of late years in the courts, and about which there 
is not a unanimity of opinion. In this court it is very well settled that 
such a check, unless accepted by the bank, will not sustain an action at 
law by the drawee against the bank, as there is no privity of contract 
between them. JAZarzne Bank v. Fulton Bank, 2 Wall:, 252; Bank of 
Republic v. Millard, 10 Ib., 152; Bank v. Whitman, 94 U.S., 343. But 
while this may be considered as the established doctrine of this court 
in regard to the rights of the parties at law, and is probably the prevail- 
ing doctrine in nearly all the courts, it is urged in this case, and several 
respectable courts have so decided, that such a check is an appropria- 
tion of the amount for which it is drawn of the funds of the drawer in 
the hands of the bank. Aoderts v. Austin, 26 lowa, 315; Forgartzes v. 
State Bank, 12 Rich. (S.C.), 518; Alunn v. Burch, 25 lll., 353 German 
Savings Inst. v. Adae, 1 McCrary, 501. But however this doctrine may 
Operate to secure an equitable interest in the fund deposited in the 
bank to the credit of the drawer after notice to the bank of the check, or 
presentation to it for payment—a question which we do not here decide 
—we are of opinion, that, as to the bank itself, the holder of the fund, 
and its duties and obiigations in regard to it, the bank remains 
unaffected by the execution of such a check until notice has been given 
to it or demand made upon it for its payment. In the case before us it 
is a conceded fact that before the bank had any knowledge or notice 
whatever of the check on which the plaintiff brings this suit, it had 
received a distinct notification from the drawer of that check that he 
had made a general assignment for the benefit of his creditors, with an 
express direction to hold the funds subject to the order of the assignee. 
Therefore, even if the check could be considered as an attempt on the 
part of C. W. israel & Co. to assign or appropriate this amount in the 
hands of the bank to Schuler, the general assignment for the benefit of 
all their creditors of all their assets, including those in the hands of the 
bank, was made and brought to the attention of the bank with directions 
to turn them over to this assignee before it had any notice of the check 
in favor of Schuler. The learned judge who decided the case on the 
circuit rested his judgment, in an opinion which is found in the record, 
on the proposition that, as between these two equities, namely, the 
equities of the general creditors under the assignment to Davidson, and 
this implied assignment in equity by the drawing of the check, the latter 
was superior. In this it would seem that he was somewhat influenced 
by the fact that he was enabled to trace the sources of some of the 
deposits to the credit of C. W. Israel & Co., in the Laclede Bank, to 
money which in a roundabout way had been collected for the payment 
of a debt to Schuler, and had finally been deposited to the credit of C. 
W. Israel & Co. in the Laclede Bank. But there is no allegation in the 
bill, nor any evidence in the testimony, nor any reason to believe that 
the bank knew anything of this connection between the sums received 
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from several of the banks with which Israel was connected at different 
times and the debt of Schuler. This is expressly denied, and we can 
see no reason why the bank should be held in any way to regard the 
deposit made by C. W. Israel & Co. as, in law or in equity, funds in 
which Schuler had an interest. It must, therefore, be left entirely out 
of the argument in the contest between the bank and Schuler. Apart 
from this matter, it is not easy to see any valid reason why the assign- 
ment of an insolvent debtor, for the equal benefit of all his creditors, of 
all his property, does not confer on those creditors an equity equal to 
that of the holder of an unpaid check upon his banker. The holder of 
this check comes into the distribution of the funds in the hands of the 
assignee for his share of those funds with other creditors. The mere 
fact that he had received a check, a few days before the making of the 
assignment, on the bank, which had not been presented until after the 
general assignment was made and notified to the bank, does not seem, 
in and of itself, to give any such superiority of right. The assignment 
was complete and perfect, and vested in the assignee the right to all the 
property of the assignor immediately upon its execution and delivery, 
with due formalities, to the assignee, and the check of this assignee, like 
the check of Israel & Co., could have been paid by the bank with safety, 
if first presented. The check given by the same assignor a few days 
before was only an acknowledgment of a debt hy that assignor, and 
became no valid claim upon the funds against which it was drawn until 
the holder of those funds was notified of its existence. This, we think, 
is the fair result of the authorities on that subject. Inthe case of Spazn 
v. Hamilton’s Administrator (1 Wall., 624), this court says: “ Any order, 
writing, or act which makes an appropriation of a fund, amounts to an 
equitable assignment of the fund. The reason is, that the fund being a 
matter not assignable at law, nor capable of manual possession, an 
appropriation of it is all that the nature of the case admits of, and there- 
fore it is held good in a court of equity. As the assignee is generally 
entitled to all the remedies of the assignor, so he is subject to all the 
equities between the assignor and his debtor. But in order to perfect 
his title against the debtor it is indispensable that the assignee should 
immediately give notice of the assignment to the debtor, for otherwise 
a priority of right may be obtained by a subsequent assignee, or the debt 
may be discharged by a payment to the assignee before such notice.” 
The same principle is also laid down in Chrzstmas v. Russell, 14 Wall., 
69; Story on Eq. Juris. $$ 1047, 1057, 1035 a. See especially the authori- 
ties cited in note 1 to this latter section. See. also, Ward v. Morrison, 
25 Vt., 599, and Loomzs v. Loomzs, 26 Ib., 198. For these reasons we are 
of opinion that at the time of the presentation of the check to the bank, 
the bank held no funds subject to its payment, whether we consider the 
delivery of it by C. W. Israel & Co. to Schuler as intended to create an 
equitable assignment or not. An earnest effort is made in the argument 
of counsel in this court to impeach the general assignment as being void 
under the laws of Texas where it was made, and also the State of Mis- 
souri where this fund was. As there is nothing in the statute of 
Missouri which would make this assignment absolutely void, and there 
is nothing brought to our attention to prove that it was void by the 
laws of Texas, and as the assignment, though mentioned in the original 
bill of complainant, is not assailed, nor any ground set forth to show its 
invalidity, we do not think there is any reason why it should not be held 
in this proceeding to be a valid assignment. As this assignment had 
the effect, when the bank was notified of it, to transfer to the assignee 
all right to any funds in its hands which Israel could assert, we need not 
consider the other questions connected with the case. 
Reversed and remanded, with instructions to dismiss the bill. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


GUARANTY.—Where a party indorses a draft as guarantor on condi- 
tion that the bank procures a certain other party to sign as coguarantor, 
and the bank, before accepting the draft, had notice of that fact ; where 
the condition on which he became bound as a guarantor of the paper 
was never performed, he incurred no obligation. As between the bank 
and defendant it was an incomplete instrument until the condition was 
complied with. [Belleville Savings Bank v. Bornman, Ill. Sup. Court.] 


RENEWAL NOTE.—Generally, where a new bill or note is given in 
renewal of another bill or note, the new bill or note operates only as a 
suspension of the debt evidenced by the original, and is not a satisfac- 
tion of it until paid, unless there is an express or implied agreement 
that such was the intention of the parties. [Ib.] 


SECURITY OF RENEWAL NOTE.—A renewal note has the benefit of 
security for the payment of the original, whether by way of mortgage, 
deed of trust, or otherwise, and the holder may enforce it ; hence, where 
there was a clear liability on the part of defendant and another as 
>see tt for the payment of the original draft, which had never 
been paid, and defendant’s liabitity thereon h2d not been discharged, 
and he had merely made an abortive attempt toward the continuation 
and extension of his liability by the renewal draft, his liability on the 
original draft still remains. [Ib.] 


PROMISSORY NOTE—NOTICE OF PROTEST—REASONABLE TIME.— 
When demand of payment of a promissory note is duly made on the last 
day of grace, and notice given on the next day to the indorser, who lived 
within a few miles of the place ot payment, it is within a reasonable 
time. [Phelps v. Stocking, S. C. Nebraska. ] 


PROMISSORY NOTE—PAYMENT.—One who makes a payment before 
maturity on a note secured by mortgage, cannot be entitled to a credit 
therefor against an assignee before maturity without notice and for 
value, although no assignment of the mortgage had been made. [#ray- 
ley v. Ellzs, S. C. Towa. 


BILLS AND NOTES—GUARANTY—SUIT.—The holder in a suit on a. 
promissory note against a guarantor, without suit against the maker, 
must prove the maker was, at the maturity of the note, and still contin- 
ues to be, insolvent. [Osborne v. Thompson, Minn. Sup. Ct.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—INDORSEMENT—EVIDENCE.— When the maker of 
a promissory note is sued on as indorsee, proof of the defendant’s 
admission that he knew that plaintiff had cashed the note for the payee, 
is not proof of the payee’s indorsement of it. [Beckley v. Evans, N.J. Ct. 
Err. & App.| 


BILLS AND NOTES—INDORSEMENT—LIABILITY.— Where a party puts 
his name on the back of negotiable paper before the payee indorses it, 
the character of the liability he assumes is a matter of evidence. 
[Liészman v. Marx, Penn.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—PARTIES—INDORSER.—Where R sells a note to 
M, payable to R or bearer, and puts his name under that of the maker, 
he cannot claim to be an indorser only, especially when he testifies he 
signed the same as security. [Raymond v. McNeat/, Kansas Sup. Ct.] 
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BILLS AND NOTES—PROMISSORY NOTE—ALTERATION.—When a 
promissory note, as delivered to the payee, leaves the space for the 
statement of interest unfilled as to the rate, which the indorsee subse- 
quently fills up without authority, the note is rendered void thereby. 
| Hoopes v. Colléngwood, Colorado Sup. Ct.| 


PRACTICE-—BANKING—CERTIFICATION OF DRAFT.—In an action on 
a draft drawn onand certified by defendant, which had been fraudulently 
altered in amcunt, the plaintiff's counsel, in his opening, stated that they 
expected to prove that the plaintiff had asked the defendant’s teller 
whether the certification was good, and that he replied that it was; that 
the defendant previously had notice of the miscarriage of the draft, and a 
request to stop payment, and that in ordinary banking usage the teller 
should have compared, before answering, the draft with his book of cer- 
tifications and stopped payments; and that the question related to the 
draft as certified, and not merely to the marks of certification. Plain- 
tiff’s complaint was, on this statement, dismissed. //e/d, error.—{Clews 
v. Bank of New York, N. Y. Ct. App.] 

TAXATION-—BANK-STOCK.—Under Texas laws, a person cannot be 
taxed on his bank-stock when the corporation is taxable, though it 
makes no return. [Gz/lespze v. Gaston, Texas Sup. Ct.| 

BANKRUPTCY—DISCHARGE.—A discharge under the bankrupt law of 
the United States can only be contested in the United States district 
court within two years after the discharge is granted, although the name 
of the creditor was fraudulently omitted from the bankrupt’s schedule, 
and no notice given to him. !Fuller v. Pease, Mass. Sup. Ct.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—NON-PAYMENT—NOTICE TO INDORSER.—Notice 
of non-payment of a note indorsed by a partnership may be sent by 
mail to its place of business at the time the note was given, in the 
absence of knowledge by the holder of its removal. [/mjorters & T.N. 
Bank v. Shaw, Mass. Sup. Ct.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—TITLE—PRESUMPTION.—Between the payee of a 
promissory note not indorsed and a stranger in possession thereof, the 
payee is prima facze the owner thereof. [Duvein v. Moeser, Kansas 
Sup. Ct.] 

GirT—HUSBAND AND WIFE.—A deposit of money by a husband in 
his own name in a bank, to be held by him in trust for his wife, is not a 
completed gift, the bank-book never having been delivered to the wife, 
and the evidence being conflicting as to the intention of the husband. 
[ Walker v. Welsh, Mass. Sup. Ct.| 


STOCK-BROKERS—GAMBLING —TRANSACTION—PROMISSORY NOTE.— 
Where a stock-broker buys and sells stocks on the orders of a customer 
who is speculating, it will not be presumed the broker is concerned 
in the gambling business. A broker is the agent of +his customer, and it 
will not be intended that the intent of the principal is the purpose of the 
broker, so that if the principal speculates the broker participates in the 
gambling transactions. Where A gives his note to B, who has paid 
C his claim against A, he cannot defeat the note on the ground that 
B’s claim was not a valid one against him. [Bank v. Hornick,U.S.5S.C. 


D. Minn., 23 Rep. 647.] 
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PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1886. 


The report of the Director of the Mint on the production of the 
precious metals in the United States for the calendar year 1886 is in 
press, and will be ready for distribution soon. 

The Director estimates the production of the United States to have 
been in 1886, gold, $35,000,000; silver, $51,000,000. The value of the 
silver in the above estimate is calculated at the coining rate of silver in 
United States silver dollars, namely, $1.2929 per ounce fine. The pro- 
duction of silver was 39,445,312 fine ounces of the commercial value, at 
the average price of siver during the year (namely about $1.00 per fine 
ounce) of $39,445,312. 

The production of gold shows a considerable increase over the prior 
year, namely, $3,200,000. The production of silver is slightly less than 
in 1885. 

The following table exhibits, in condensed form, the production of 
gold and silver in the United States, estimated by the Director of the 
Mint for the last seven years: 


Gold, Szlver. 
Sande diac aneaknn éhdend coke $ 36,000,000 aan $39, 200,000 
bh aitiertidnawibbadtarededen 34,700,000 sinideo 43,000,000 
ii dhars tiie dekw diin-arase hataea mane atiad 32, 500,000 oe 46,800,000 
EE re 30,000,000 “— 46,200,c00 
Dib as vkukae wibbbadl aha beiabee 30, 800,000 ra 48,800,000 
Pe ivibteded bead dedheaed ances 31,800,c00 51,600,000 
a titinh bakinndédeeemamiena 35,000,000 51,000,000 


It will be noticed that the production of silver in the United States 
has largely increased from 1880, when it was 39,200,000 to 51,000,000, 
there being a slight falling off in the last year. The year’s product of 
gold has approximated the maximum of the last seven years, the pro- 
duct of 1880, which reached 36,000,000 against 35,000,000 in 1886. 

The Director points out a new and serious difficulty which has arisen 
in estimating the silver product of the United States, namely, from 
the large importation of silver products from Mexico into the United 
States for smelting and refining, amounting last year in value to some 
$7,000,000. This difficulty will be met hereafter by instructions issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the collectors of customs on the 
Mexican frontier, who are required to report to the Director monthly, 
the consignees of all bullion and ore from Mexico, thus enabling the 
Bureau to trace and identify the imports of this kind. 

Colorado retains first rank as the largest producer of the precious 
metals in the United States, the value of its production of gold and 
silver having been over $20,000,000 during the last year. California 
yields second place to Montana, with a production of nearly $17,000,000 
against $16,000,000 by the former. 

The production of Nevada and New Mexico has decreased, while that 
of the other States has remained almost constant. 

Texas, for the first time, is added to the list of producing States, with 
a production of $200,000 in silver. 

The annual supply of silver from the mines of the world has largely 
increased in the last fourteen years—the period covered by the marked 
decline in the market price of silver—having doubled since 1872; that 
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is from $62,000,000 in that year to $124,000,000 in 1886. During the 
calendar year, 1886, the changes in the price of silver were very marked. 
Opening on January 2, 1886, at 46} pence per ounce British standard, 
the fluctuations were slight until April, when commenced a rapid 
decline, which continued until July 31, when the price of silver reached 
42 pence, remaining at that price until August 10, when an advance 
took place, which continued until November 20, when the price reached 
47 pence, but remained at that point only a shorttime. The closing 
quotation on December 31 was 46% pence. The average price for the 
year was 45.374 pence, equivalent to 99.465 cents per ounce fine, at which 
rate the ratio between gold and silver was as one of gold to 20.76 of 
silver. 

The price of silver at the present time is 435¢ pence per ounce British 
standard, equivalent to $0.956 per ounce fine. 

The value of the gold deposited at the mints of the United States 
during the calendar year 1886 was $79,057,818, of which over $21,000,000 
consisted of foreign bullion and over $9,000,000 foreign coin. The de- 
posits and purchases of silver amounted to $39,086,070. The coinage 
executed at the mints during the calendar vear consisted of 63,739,566 
pieces of the face value of $61,375,438, as follows : 


Pieces. Value. 


$23,945,542 00 


32,08€, 709 90 
343,186 10 








63,739,506 ‘ene $61,375,438 00 


The number of silver dollars coined was 31,423,886, on which the 
seignorage was $7,095,361.34. 

In addition to the coinage executed at the mints, gold and silver bars 
were manufactured for depositors of the value of gold, $52,259,703; sil- 
ver, $7,571,680. 

The movement of the precious metals through the custom houses 
during the calendar year 1886 was as follows: 


MOVEMENT OF GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BULLION, 1886. 


- Gold. — - Sztlver. 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
Bullion 217,947,518 .. $27,883,529 .. $4,319,855 .. $16,176,197 
Coin, foreign 17,875,050 .. 8,873,821 .. 12,363,805 .. 10,779,529 
Coin, domestic 86 .. 4,525,872 .. 537,805 .. G7,003 
Coin, trade dollars os ——e = ge —_— - 2,627 























$41,309,181 .. $41,283,222 .. $17,221,465 .. $27,055,350 
25,959 .. o* —— 
— - —_— ve —- -- 9,833,891 

The Director estimates the stock of coin in the United States on 
January 1, 1887, to have been in round figures, gold, $560,000,000; silver, 
$325,000,000; total, $885,000,000. In addition to the stock of coin, the 
Government owned gold and silver bullion in the mint awaiting coinage 
of the value of, gold, $81,400,000; silver, $7,000,000; total, $88,400,000 ; 
a total metallic stock on January I, 1887, of, gold, $641,400,000; silver, 
$331,800,000 ; total, $973,200,000. 

The Director presents official figures to show that of the stock of 
gold coin estimated to have been in the United States on the first of the 
present year, there was in the Treasury of the United States and in the 
National and State banks, and in circulation on the Pacific Slope, 
$360,000,000, leaving $200,000,000 in the hands of the people and in the 
banks and saving institutions of the United States east of the Sierra 
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Nevadas (other than National banks and the 849 State banks which 
reported to the Comptroller of the Currency). The stock and owner- 
ship of the gold and silver coin in the United States on January 1, 1887, 
is exhibited in the following table: 


STOCK AND OWNERSHIP OF GOLD AND SILVER COINS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY I, 1887. 


Full Silver coin, Total gold 
Ownership. Gold coin. legal tender. subsidiary. Total silver. and silver. 
Treasurer ...... $89,980,991 . $71,259,568 .$25,660,935 . $96,920,503 .$186,901,494 


National banks. 153,040,665 . 11,153,377. 2,780,514 .- 13,942,891 . 168,993,556 


State banks..... 24,734,084 
Other banks and : 167,258,865 . 46,724,208 . 213,983,073 . 531,156,804 


private hands. 292,439,047 














Total .......- $560,195,387 .$249,671,810 .$75,174,657 .$324,846,467 .$885,041,854 


The total amount of paper and metallic money in the United States— 
the paper all either redeemable in coin or secured by bonds redeemable 
in coin—amounted on January 1, 1887, to $1,879,919,935, distributed as 


follows: 


FORM AND DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL STOCK OF MONEY, JANUARY I, 1887. 
In National In other banks and 

















Classification. ln Treasury. banks. general circulation, Total. 
Gold bullion........ $81,431,262 . $81,431,262 
Silver bullion........ 7,032.391 . = , — , 7,033,391 
rrr errr 187,196,596 . $97,781,405 . $275,217,386 . 560,195,387 
Silver dollars........ 188,506,238 . 7,403,152. 53:712,420 . 249,681,810 
Sub. silver coin...... 25,660,935 . 2,789,514. 46,724,208 . 75,174,057 
Gold certificates. .... 27,485,804 . 55,259,250 . 41,950,345 . 124,701,409 
Silver certificates.... 7,338,432 . 3,090,225 . 113,550,445 . 124,585,102 
United States notes.. 29,679,325 . 73,934.828 . 249,634,188 . 353,248,341 
National bank notes. 3,012,335 . 206,132,330 . 267,770,209 . 296,914,874 
Fractional (paper) 

ee x, aa 447,833 . 6,500,493. 6,953, 702 

Total. .....+000. $557-349,094  . $267,498,547 .$1,055,071,694 .$1,879,919,935 


The Director presents comparative tables of the stock of metallic and 
paper money in France, United States, Great Britain and Germany, per 
capita: 

COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE STOCK OF METALLIC AND PAPER MONEY 
IN FRANCE, UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY, PER 














CAPITA. 
‘ Per capita circulation. —, Jotal . 
-——_- Metallic. = Metallic 
Gold. Silver. Total. Paper. and Paper. 
4. SPOTTTTe $2105 .. $15 53 .- $3658 . Sega -» $50 75 
United States.. 10 86... 5 63 16 49 ve 15 37 - 31 86 
Great Britain... 13 88 .. 2 64 ii 16 52 a 5 O1 i 21 53 
Germany...... y 4 40 - II 42 - 5 47 - 16 89 


From returns received at the Bureau of the Mint, the Director esti- 
mates that there has been an increased consumption of gold and silver 
in the arts during the past year. From the active business in gold and 
silver bars furnished manufacturers during the first quarter of the pres- 
ent calendar year, it appears that the industrial consumption of the pre- 
cious metals is on the increase; an indication of prosperity more or less 
general throughout the country. 

The report contains an elaborate review of the production of gold 
and silver in the various nations of the world during the calendar years 
1883, 1884 and 1885, which is summarized as follows : 
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PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE 
WORLD DURING THE CALENDAR YEARS 1883, 1884 AND 1885. 
Calendar — Gold. - —-———_ —- Silver. — Total. 

years. Kilos. Value. Kilos. Value. “ios. Value. 

1883 . 144,727 . $96,185,696 . 2,746,123 . $114,128,607 . 2,890,850 .$210,314,603 
1884 . 153,193 . 101,812,158 . 2,788,727 . 115,899,567 . 2,941,920 . 217,711,725 
1885 . 159,289 . 105,862,857 . 2,993,805 . 124,422,342 . 3,153,094 . 230,285,199 

Silver calculated at its coining rate in United States silver dollars. 

In addition to the general report, there is a review of the gold and 
silver production of the individual States and territories by the officers 
of the mint service and other agents. 

The report also contains the usual valuable statistical tables. 

This is the second report of Director Kimball on the production of 
the precious metals. The present report continues the explanation of 
the method employed, and of the revisions by him made last year in the 
previous statistics of the same series of reports. Reasons are also set 
forth for the superiority of this method over any employed by other 
writers. 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN LOAN. ; 


The Vienna correspondent of the London Economzst says: Although 
industrial shares have also improved, still the high finance of Berlin 
is chiefly absorbed in operations connected with the Russian loans. 
The great German firms, unlike English investors, whose patriotism 
advises them to leave Russian securities alone, feeling themselves more 
firm in the money market than their French rivals, have taken up a 
number of Russian emissions. Since the German bourses have taken 
up the new inland loan, a notice has appeared announcing the con- 
version of the metal bonds of the Russian Reciprocal Land Credit 
Union at 4% per cent. (exempt from all taxes and guaranteed by the 
State). The firms of Rothschild in Paris and Frankfort, Bleichroder in 
Berlin, the Discounting Bank in St. Petersburg and the International 
Commerce Bank, have undertaken the conversion, which is a desirable 
reform. The Russian Reciprocal Land Credit Bank is founded on the 
system of the institution of the old Prussian provinces, and all the 
debtors of the Union are liable for each other. Now, as the bonds are 
in metal roubles, the debtors have been obliged to pay an exorbitant 
rate of interest since the depreciation of the paper rouble. The Govern- 
ment, to prevent the Union from collapsing altogether, undertakes to 
guarantee the bonds, and exempts them from taxes. The rate of interest 
on the bonds is reduced from 5 to 4% per cent. and amortization will take 
place at the rate of 100 per cent., not 125. But every proprietor of 5 
per cent. bonds will receive a conversion premium of 16 marks, 17 pf. 
in cash for every bond. The conversion will be carried into eifect 
between 2nd June and 4th July. 






































CHINESE CURRENCY. 


CHINESE CURRENCY. 


The earliest trace of a currency in China having a nominal instead of 
a real value, occurs during the reign of the emperor Oz-fz, in the year 
119 before the Christian era. It appears that the treasury of that sover- 
eign got into so lowa condition, that the expenses of the State exceeded 
its revenues. He was fortunate, however, in the services of a financial 
minister whose genius planned and executed a system of nominal cur- 
rency. This consisted of pieces of deer skin, about a foot square, orna- 
mented with paintings and highly-wrought borders. These represented 
the value of 40,000 deniers (about £12 sterling), but were only current 
amongst the grandees and at court. Out of them a revenue was 
collected in a manner characteristic of the people—from time imme- 
morial, every person who is admitted into the presence of the “Sun of 
Heaven ”’ covers his face with a screen, or small tablet, for he is sup- 
posed to be quite unable to bear the blazing light of the emperor's 
countenance; and at the time we refer to, whoever was honored with 
invitations to his repasts and entertainments, was obliged to cover his 
screen with one of these ffz-f7, or “ value in skins,” which he was con- 
descendingly allowed to leave behind him. This plan, once set on foot, 
appears to have been often followed in after years. We find between, 
and for some time subsequently to, the years 605-617, disorder was 
prevalent in China to such an extent that the country was nearly with- 
out a coinage, and all sorts of things were used as money; such as round 
pieces of iron, clothes cut up, and even pieces of pgsteboard ; but it was 
not till nearly three centuries after, that the history of regular paper 
money commenced. Hian-tsoung, of the Thang dynasty, whose reign 
began in A. D. 807, was the founder of banks of deposit and issue; for 
he obliged rich families and merchants who arrived in the capital to 
deposit their valuables and goods in the public treasuries, for which 
paper receipts or acknowledgments were given, and made current under 
the name of /ey-thszan, or “ voluntary money.” Thai-tson, who reigned 
in 960, adopted the same plan. Between the years 997 and 1022 we find 
that a paper-money system was established in China, such as is at 
present followed in Europe—that is to say, the issue of credit papers as 
currency, without being guaranteed by any substantial pledge or mort- 
gage whatever. These primitive bank notes were called ¢chz-¢sz, or 
“coupons.” From that time to the present, bank notes have been in 
use in China under various names—those current at present being 
called pao-‘chhao, or “ precious paper money.” Thus the Chinese have 
had a banking system, with all its attendant advantages and evils, in 
full operation at a far earlier period than any other nation, and bank- 
rupts, forgers, and monetary crises, have been rife in China forages. We 
learn from Gutzlaff that many years ago new financial arrangements 
were made with a view to putting the paper currency on a better footing, 
but they were much impeded by a low state of public and private credit. 
Banks, beth of deposit and issue, exist in every large Chinese town, con- 
ducted by companies or private individuals, who issue pzan-thszan, or 
checks—the “precious paper money” being only circulated by the 
government. 

Up to the present the coinage of the Celestial empire has been, to say 
the least, primitive, the same kind of coins being used now as were 
current two thousand years ago. The principal currency has been in 
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small brass coins about the size of a half-penny. These coins are cast in 
sand, and have each a square hole in the middle by which they are 
strung together. They have been practically unaltered for ages, and 
some of them are said to be over two thousand years old. The metal 
of which these ancient tokens are made is of far better quality than that 
used now, debasement having been resorted to in order to keep up the 
size of the currency as metal grew more valuable. The present coinage is 
of the commonest brass, cast as it always has been. These coins are known 
as “cash” and their value is one-thousandth part of a doilar English, 
equal to five shillings. The Chinese have never had any stamped coins 
of their own, though the,;Mexican dollar has, to the extent of thousands 
of tons, been current in that country. For the rest, the currency of 
higher value than the brass “cash” has been roughly cast silver balls, and 
small bars which are marked with an assay mark and have no arbitrary 
value, but are appreciated according to the weight. The Chinese largely 
import silver from South America for this purpose. The reason for the 
abundance of the Mexican dollar in the country is that Mexican silver 
uncoined has to pay an export duty of lo percent. Coined, it escapes 
this duty, and consequently all Mexican silver exported to China has 
been sent out in the free export form of Mexican dollars’ In addition 
to these forms of currency there are in China different kinds of paper 
currency issued by the various provinces. For many years the Chinese 
have been contemplating an improvement in their coinage, but the 
intense conservatism of the government has prevented any interfeience 
with the old forms, and the substitution of stamped for the old cast 
money has been attended with very great difficulty. For more than 
twenty years Messrs. Heaton have been carrying on negotiations with 
the Chinese Embassy for a new coinage, and these negotiations are at 
last concluded. A contract has been signea to supply within a year 
from date, ninety coining presses and all the necessary machinery for 
fitting up a mint in China. This is the largest order of the kind that 
has ever been given. Its extent may be estimated from the fact that the 
Royal Mint in London is furnished with no more than sixteen presses, 
and are of the same kind as those to be sent to China. They are noise- 
less automatic presses, and are to be capable of producing 2,700,000 coins 
per day of ten hours. The undertaking which the Chinese Government 
has entered upon is an enormous one, as there are in China upwards of 
400 millions of people, for whom the greater part of the whole coinage 
has to be struck. ‘The coins which the presses are to produce are the 
dolJlar and three sub-divisions, a half, a fifth, and a tenth, in silver, as 
well as the “cash ” or “mils,” equal to one-thousandth part of a dollar 
in rolled brass. The silver dollar is equal in English money to five 
shillings. The ninety presses are to be ready in a year, but the site 
upon which the mint is to be erected has not yet been decided upon, 
the claims of the various provinces having to be considered. Of the 
2,700,000 coins which are to be struck per day, 100,000 are to be, if 
required, silver dollars. The value of the daily coinage in English 
money is £25,650. It is acurious fact, illustrating the extreme conserva- 
tism of the Chinese character, that one of the difficulties that has stood 
in the way of an earlier completion of the negotiations has been the 
shape of a hole in the middle of the “cash.” Under no circumstances 
would the Chinese consent to a substitution of a round “string” hole 
for the square one, which from time immemorial had been in use, and 
the new coinage—the brass, not the silver—will be struck with a square 
hole as before. In 1866, Messrs. Heaton struck for Hong Kong, which 
is a British colony, 80,000,000 of small bronze coins, the metal being the 
same as in the English penny. These were of the same value as the 
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Chinese “ mils,’ but being of superior metal were considerably smaller, 
the weight of each being only one gramme. In addition to this differ- 
ence they had round instead of square holes in the middle. The conse- 
quence has been that the Chinese have always fought very shy of them. 
—London Bankers’ Magazine. 


SCARCITY OF SMALL SILVER COIN IN ENGLAND. 


The London LZconomzst says: The scarcity of small silver coins, 
to which Mr. Hardcastle directed the attention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on Monday night, is felt very generally, and it is well 
‘that the public should know who are to blame in the matter. It is 
not that there is any deficiency of supply. At present the amount of 
shillings and silver coins of smaller denominations held by the Mint 
and the Bank of England respectively are: In the Mint, £34,413; in the 
Bank of England, £264,600: total, £299,013. Sixpences: In the Mint, 
£31,004: in the Bank of England, £10,900; total, £41,904. So that 
there are shillings of the value of nearly £300,000, or 6,000,000 
pieces, and sixpences of the value of £42,000, or 1,680,000 pieces, 
ready for immediate issue. And, theoretically, there should be no 
difficulty in getting as much of this supply as is needed into circulation. 
The arrangements for its issue were stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to be as follows: Silver coin is not issued by the Mint 
direct to the public, but is passed into circulation in England and Wales 
through banks. Every country banker has a banker who is his agent in 
London, and every London banker has an account at the Bank of Eng- 
land. If in any district there is a deficiency of silver coin, the bankers 
of the district are the first to find it out. They write to their London 
agents, who obtain what silver coin is required from the Bank of 
England, and send it to the country bankers. If there is a deficiency in 
London, the London bankers can, of course, make direct application to 
the Bank of England for the amount they themselves require. When 
the stock in the Bank of England becomes diminished, the bank 
makes application to the Mint, and supplies of coin of any denomination 
can be obtained. In practice, however, the arrangement does not work 
so smoothly as in theory it appears to do. Bankers are not very partial 
to small silver, because it takes a good deal more handling than coins 
of a larger denomination. They rather discourage its circulation. 
They do not, of course, refuse to supply it, but there is often a difficulty 
in getting it from or through them. A remedy for this might be to 
permit private persons to apply direct to the Bank of England for 
small change, instead of insisting that application must be made 
through a banker. As, however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
promised to communicate with the Chairman of the Committee of 
London Bankers and with the President of the Country Bankers’ 
Association, and invite their co-operation in meeting the public 
requirements, it may be well to wait until the result of this appeal is 
seen before taking any further action. Meanwhile, the public should 
note the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s intimation that they can get 
whatever amount of small coin they need if they will only insist upon 
their bankers supplying them. 
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SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


The Mercantile National Bank of New York, anticipating inquiries, in 
* addition to those already made as to the effect of the recent amendments 
of the holiday law of New York, has submitted to their dealers their 
interpretation of the act appointing the Saturday half-holiday, and of 
the amendment thereto, which is herewith given. 

Interpretation :—Observe that the old law will always determine the 
requirements of demand, protest and notice as regards bills, checks and 
notes made before May 6, 1887; possibly for all made before May 16th. 
As regards the presenting for payment, and for acceptance and giving 
notice of the dishonor of bills of exchange, bank checks and promissory 
notes, made on and after May 16th (possibly after May 6th), but prior 
to May 25, 1887, observe that: On Saturday forenoon (unless a whole 
holiday) demand and protest may be made and notice given. Notarial 
and other presentation on any Saturday must be made prior to 12 M. 
Failure to demand, protest and give notice on any Saturday will necessi- 
tate demand, protest and giving notice on the following business day; 
not sufficient in such case to give notice on the day thereafter. Friday, 
if a holiday, paper then maturing is payable Saturday forenoon. Satur- 
day, if a whole holiday, paper then maturing is payable the following 
business day. Sunday, if the last day of grace, paper then maturing is 
payable Saturday forenoon prior, or Friday if Saturday is a whole 
holiday. Paper maturing Sunday, wzthout grace, is payable the follow- 
ing business day. Any whole holiday (other than Sunday), paper then 
maturing is payable the following business day. 

Under amendment of May 25, 1887.—As regards the presenting, etc., 
of bills of exchange, bank checks and promissory notes, made on and 
after May 25, 1887, observe that: Saturday forenoon (unless the Satur- 
day is a whole holiday) is for these a business day in respect only of 
bank checks; and of bills of exchange and promissory notes payable at 
sight or on demand, and no others. Failure to demand, etc., will neces- 
sitate demand, etc., as above. Notes and bills of exchange (made on or 
after May 25th) unless payable at sight or on demand, which mature on 
any Saturday, or Sunday or other holiday, are declared to be payable on 
the following business day. Bank checks made payable at a future date, 
maturing on Saturday, are payable before 12 M. 

Instructions to Teller :—Pay no checks after 12 M., unless payment is 
made direct to drawer. Pay no notes or acceptances after 12 M., except 
those undoubtedly made prior to May 16, 1887. Submit to the office any 
notes or acceptances which appear to have been made between May 6th 
and 16th if presented after 12 M. Pay no notes or acceptances made 
on or after May 25, 1887, at any hour of the day, unless payable at sight 
oron demand. To ascertain the date payable of an acceptance: If the 
stated terms of the bill of exchange be after date the law applicable will 
be determined by the date of issue of the bill; and if the said stated terms 
be after sight, then by the date of the acceptance. For the preservation 
of friendly relations between the bank and its dealers, submit to the 
office, if in doubt, items to be refused under above instructions. The 
apparent date of paper is not absolute assurance as to the actual date on 

which it was made. 


























MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA, 


MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA. 


At the last annual meeting of this prosperous institution, the general 
manager, Mr. George Hague, said in his address to the stockholders: 
“The Bank is gathering about it a circle of customers with whom it is 
satisfactory to do business, who not only borrow the bank’s money, but 
use it to make money for themselves, and repay it when due. With 
customers of this class it is a satisfaction to do business ; for the profit 
made by the bank on transactions has been made out of their profit, 
and not out of their capital; still less has an anticipated profit turned 
into aloss. For the first loss of a bank is the loss of all the profit on 
an account, and afterwards more or less of the money advanced. It 
must be confessed that all banking profits are not of a satisfactory 
nature. Itis not pleasant to think that the money we have lent a man 
has been the instrument of his ruin, even if we recover it. Neither is 
it satisfactory when the borrowings of a man are so large, in proportion 
to the extent of his business, that it takes most of his profits to pay the 
interest on his loans. The lasting prosperity of a bank is founded upon 
transactions with the class of customers first spoken of, and the judgment 
of a banker is to sift such out of the mass of people who offer him their 
business. 

Looking back upon our own business, I think the greater part of the 
money earned on the loans of the year has been of this satisactory 
character. We have realized, on the whole, a fair amount of profit. 
You have got 7 percent. of it. The balance has gone to build up the 
Rest. That fund is growing, and I trust will continue to grow, for we 
will not be satisfied until it has passed $3,000,000. Even then we ought 
to have a reserve of undivided profits to fall back upon. But all this 
will take time. A period of keen competition in banking has set in, 
and profits are cut down to a finer point than is reasonable. I have no 
hesitation in saying this. At present we do much business for nothiag. 
It may be said that the public gets the advantage of this, just as it does 
when competition reduces the price of commodities. But this is not an 
unmixed good. “Live and let live” is a mottothat will wear. It is 
better in the end for men to pay their bankers a reasonable sum for 
service rendered. Good relations are established between them, which 
are invaluable in times of difficulty. It is not worth while for any man 
to disturb relations on which his commercial existence may at some 
time depend, for the sake of saving a few dollars per month.” 

In closing he referred to the distribution of a bonus among the 
employes, and he said: “We have thirty-eight of these in superior 
positions, z. ¢., either as managers, assistant managers, Or inspectors. In 
addition to these, we have one hundred and eighty-two officers 
occupying positions behind the counter as accountants, tellers, etc. 
The bank has in them aconscientious and faithful body of servants. 
The bonus lately distributed was on the principle that the officers 
should have some share in the p osperity of the bank. I took none of 
it for myself; but it was a pleasure to distribute it to others, and it 
would be an increasing pleasure, year by year, if our profits admitted of 
an annual distribution. I am sure it would gratify the stockholders as 
much as it would our officers; for the latter could not receive a bonus 
unless the profits were satisfactory to the shareholders themselves.” 


9 
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PAY THE DEBT. 


PAY THE DEBT. 


The tenor of the administration and of public sentiment is to legiti- 
mately restrict the operations of the Government; to involve it in no new 
or hazardous enterprises calling for public funds; to maintain peace with 
all nations, relying upon the spirit of patriotism and national unity of a 
people now rising sixty millions in population—the richest, strongest 
and most united nation in the world—rather than upon fortifications and 
idle armies as security for its national peace; to meet promptly the ex- 
penses of a past internal strife, including pension bounties and all just 
claims; and to apply the swelling balances of the national treasury to the 
immediate extinguishment of the public debt. 

The United States is the only Government in the world that pays its 
debts ata premium. After the Mexican war the Government bought up 
its bonds—some of which had sold at a discount—in open market at the 
current rate of premium, and July 30, 1853, an offer was made to purchase 
loans not falling due until 1867 and 1868, at twenty-one per cent. premium. 
Up to 1857 the Government paid eight millions premium in redeeming 
fifty-three millions of debt. 

Since the war the Government has had two and a half billions of debt 
. to readjust, and in refunding this debt it has been able to so arrange it 
as to make it within the power of the Government to pay a large propor- 
tion of it at will. 

Now rises the question of paying the last billion of the debt, one- 
quarter of which, running at four per cent., does not fall within Govern- 
ment control as to payment until 1907. We speak of the debt of the 
United States as in round numbers one billion dollars; but is this really 
all? Does not the Government owe the interest as well as the principal? 
The Government is not a trading or mercantile institution. It has not 
even the advantage of an investor, who, with a loan running at a low rate 
of interest and on long time, can take advantage of a higher outside rate 
to make temporary profitable investments. Here is really what the 


Government owes— 
Years Interest 











to to Re- 
Rate. Principal. Kun. demption. 
Four and a half per cents...............- $250,000,0c0 4 $45,000,000 
Pangea etd coed Siecduseiec ween 738,060,000 20 590,000,C00 
tia oni aris ce th tes lence as ec aaa $988 ,c00,000 $6 35,000,000 
Pe Ms sc nb ved ene dbwadewess dn danseueus Viiawws $988,c00,000 
I, 6 ioeiceictccascotosen «clbawessduatwnens 635,000,000 
Pe I i un 6 dn 00 cnnheesetescadanenedseesuy nas $1,623,000,000 


It will readily be seen from this table that the main problem lies in 
the $738,000,000 of four per cent. bonds which have twenty years to run, 
and upon which the Government is under contract to pay $590,000,000 
of interest, or eighty per cent. upon each bond. 

Elsewhere in this volume we present for a series of years full statistics 
of the Government surplus, its revenues, appropriations and expendi- 
tures, and from these it may be seen that the Government surplus 
averages $101,000,000 a year. In the last seven years it was $707,000,000. 
A surplus of about $100,000,000 must accumulate each year under exist- 
ing laws. This is more than one-tenth of all the money in the hands of 
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the people. Congress has provided for a sinking fund in which about 
$50,000,000 of this surplus must be invested by purchase of bonds. 
Future reductions in revenue may reduce the other half of the surplus, 
but so long as it accumulates it must be put back into the channels of 
business; and there are only three ways for this: distribution by gift, 
distribution through Government works, or distribution by payment of 
the debt before maturity. Our policy is, and will continue to be—Pay 
the debt. 

It should not be forgotten that each $1,000 four per cent. bond repre- 
sents a Government debt of $1,800, or eighty per cent. of interest as well 
as the principal; and any less price to the Government is interest dis- 
count, of which the Government has the advantage when purchasing its 
bonds in the open market. Not until Government bonds sell above 
principal and interest can the Government be a loser by their purchase 
for the sinking fund or for debt cancellation.—Maverickh National Bank 
Manual. 





THE COTTON CORNER. 


The corner in cotton appears to be yielding to natural conditions that 
are beyond the control of speculators. In this respect it resembles the 
Harper deal in wheat and the corners in coffee, prunes, and Ohio black- 
berries. But while the operations of speculators in those products 
caused very little injury either to the consumer or to the nation’s 
foreign trade, this corner in cotton has affected our exports in a deplor- 
able manner. The wheat deal temporarily closed several flour factories 
and slightly reduced the quantity of flour exported. It also appreciably 
cut down our exports of wheat at atime when the outward movement 
should not have been restrained. But the disastrous failure of the ring 
opened the gates, and the large exports of the last three or four weeks 
will go far to make good the shortage. 

The effect of the cotton corner upon our foreign trade is very clearly 
shown by official reports. From the monthly summaries of exports 
published by the Treasury Department we take the following figures ex- 
hibiting the value of the cotton exported in the last three months as 
compared with the value for the corresponding months of 1886: 

1886. 1887. 


$15,234,589 $9, 543.409 
13,699,916 3453,629 
11,176,359 2,074,417 





$40, 110,864 $15,071,455 

That is to say, the advance in the price of cotton due to the operations 
of a ring of speculators has so checked the outward movement of cotton 
from our ports that since April 1 the nation has lost the sale of $25,000,- 
ooo worth of that staple in foreign markets. The decrease in May, as 
compared with April, was 63 per cent, and the decrease in June as com- 
pared with April was 78 per cent. If we compare the exports of June 
this year with those of June, 1886, the loss is 81 per cent. The effect 
of this corner upon the cotton manufacturers of England has been so 
great that they have undertaken to cut down production in their 
mills until the market for raw material shall be more favorable. The 
loss of $25,000,000 of foreign money which would have come to this 
country in exchange for cotton ifthe natural conditions of trade had not 
been disturbed, is a matter of considerable importance to us. Corners 
made in wheat in years past induced Great Britain to develop the soil of 
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India as a source of supply, and encouraged other countries to compete 
with us in the European wheat market. Will not such corners in cotton 
as this force European buyers to develop other cotton regions to our 
loss? High and sharply fluctuating prices for the American product are 
just what Russia needs for the encouragement of cotton culture in the 
region recently opened by the Transcaspian Railroad, where even now 
large sums are being invested in this industry. 

When the ring began its work in March the price of cotton here was 
about 9 cents. In the face of reports promising that the new crop 
would be large, this price was raised by manipulation until it was a little 
more than 11 cents in May. In June there was a slight decline. At the 
beginning of July the price of cotton for August delivery was still a little 
more than II cents. Since that time the decline has been continuous. 
On the 5th the price for August was 10.76, on the 13th it had fallen to 
10.21, and on yesterday it was carried down to 10.07. So that already 
about one-half of the advance has been lost. The decline has been 
caused in part by the failure of the Galveston firm whose junior member 
has been one of the leaders of the ring. The punishment of this firm 
will excite no pity. It has been caused in part, also, by official reports 
concerning the new crop, which may be the largest ever gathered in the 
United States. 

Whatever shall be the fate of the manipulators, it is reasonably clear 
that by their attempt to make fortunes out of the necessities of the 
people they have temporarily, at least, deprived the United States of the 
benefit which would have been gained by the sale of $25,000,000 worth 
of cotton abioad, and have embarrassed home manufacturers by the un- 
natural elevation of prices—NVew York Times. 








THE GOVERNMENT ENGRAVING ROOM. 


Hardly a word is spoken in the large engraving room where the dies 
are made for the Government securities. It is an immense room in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, with as broad and clear a space as if 
intended for a dancing hall. A row of windows close together looks 
out upon the lawn. At each window is a man, with a screen to 
keep the light out of his eyes, stooping with his head close down to a 
little bench. He is looking intently at something with a glass up to one 
eye, and with his right hand he is working at something slowly and with 
great care. For hours these men stay in this position without looking 
up and without speaking. They are engaged in drawing on plates of 
polished steel with pencils as hard as diamonds. Their nerves are as 
steady as the steel. Among them are reckoned some of the finest 
engravers in the world. Thev all hold the highest rank as experts. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is one of the most interesting 
to visitors of all the Government offices and workshops. Even the 
great vaults of the treasury, overflowing with surplus, contain nothing 
of as great value as some of the bits of steel] upon which have been 
traced rare works of art. These are the steel plates from which are 
printed treasury notes, silver and gold certificates, and bills of all 
denominations, and Government bonds. In the vaults there are kept 
the plates for every bank note, treasury note, and every other form of 
security that has ever been issued by authority of the Government. And 
they can give you the history of each from the day it was first conceived 
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giving the name of every man who ever laid hands on it, and how and 
when and why he touched it. If any of these plates should be stolen, 
there might be printed from them notes or bonds representing money 
to an incalculable amount. 

These plates are surrounded with impenetrable safeguards. The 
large room, nearly the full length of the building, is occupied by only 
the engravers at the windows, Mr. O’Neil, the chief engraver, and the 
custodian. On one side of the room is a railing and wire screen, such 
as are seen in banks, behind which are the desks of Mr. O’Neil and his 
bookkeeper. On the other side of the room, at the door of the vault, 
is a similar enclosure, where sits the custodian of the plates, dies, rolls, 
and other property. When the chief engraver comes in the morning he 
makes a requisition upon the custodian for such of these precious bits 
of steel as he wants. Each piece has its name or designation, whether 
it is a bit of lathe work, a vignette, or an entire plate, and when they are 
surrendered to the chief engraver upon requisition, an entry is made on 
the books of the custodian. The bookkeeper or custodian for Mr. 
O’Neil makes an entry on his books also, to show what he has received. 
Then, as the engravers want the different pieces of work, a similar 
account is kept with them, and no man can leave the room until the 
books show that every piece or engraving that he had in his possession 
has been returned and he has a note from the chief engraver to show 
that such is the case. The watchman would not let them out of the 
building without this. When a bell sounds at noon the engravers go to 
Junch, but not outside the building. 

When the work is over for the day the accounts between the chief 
engraver and his subordinates are balanced, to show that each has 
returned all the work placed in his custody. The rolls and dies and 
plates are returned by the chief engraver to the custodian from whom 
he got them, and if no piece is missing his requisition is returned to him 
and the property locked in the vault for the night. Should it ever 
happen that anything was missing, even if it were but the smallest frag- 
ment of engraving, no one would be permitted to leave until it was 
found. A complete record is thus kept of every piece, so that you can 
tell just where it was at any time, how long it was in any one’s custody, 
and what he had it for. 

“We know,” said Mr. O’Neil to a S/ar reporter to whom Chief Graves 
had extended the freedom of the building, “ we know that whatever 
may be said about counterfeits being printed from Government plates, 
that there never was one so printed. There never was a plate stolen. 
There is no plate that has ever been made that is not in the vault there, 
and every one can be accounted for for every minute of time, You can- 
not name a little out-of-the-way national bank but that we have the 
plate for its notes in that vault, and can tell you all about it, from the 
name of the men who worked on it to everybody who has ever touched 
it at any time.’ — Washington Star. 


—_—O- 8 - O 


Mr. JOHN C S1Monps, who has recently graduated from Yale University, has 
been elected cashier of the First National Bank of Charleston. Banks rarely 
Start out beginners in this way, but his father, Dr. Andrew Simonds, is well known 
as one of the most successful bankers in the South and hasa large pecuniary interest 
in the institution of which he is president. It is a happy event to have a son who, 
sO young in years, is deemed worthy of a place of so much responsibility. As the 
vice president is Andrew Simonds, Jr, the Simonds family is strongly represented in 
the bank. 

















ECONOMIC NOTES. 


ECONOMIC NOTES. 


THE NEW BRITISH COINAGE. 

For the past fifty years the effigy of Queen Victoria on the coin has 
represented a maiden of about eighteen summers. Her Majesty, how- 
ever, has had a new die prepared for all her coins; and, while the 
portrait is an idealized rather than an accurate one, it is not wholly out 
of keeping with the facts. In the new efhgy the Queen appears crowned 
and veiled, wearing the ribbon and star of the Garter and of the Victoria 
and Albert Order. The standard coin, the pound piece, is generally 
known as a sovereign, yet it is one of the few coins on which the 
sovereign herself is not portrayed. In place of her effigy appears St. 
George on horseback spearing the dragon. This same design is to be 
used on the five pound piece, the double sovereign and the crown piece, 
all of which are coined in very small quantities. 


RICHMOND CURRENCY. 

Able lawyers are said to be involved in some of the knottiest legal 
points of the day, arising from the suit brought againt the city of Rich- 
mond for notes issued as currency during the war. It is a matter of 
interesting history that in the years 1861 and 1862 the city of Richmond, 
feeling the pinch of war times, issued as currency a large number of 
small notes of the denominations of $2, $1, 50 cents, 25 cents and Io cents. 
The aggregate amount of these notes was about $500,000. A number of 
suits have been brought against the city by some enterprising parties 
who gathered up all these notes. The city undoubtedly pledged itself 
to pay these notes, but they were issued while the Confederate Govern- 
ment was in existence, and that was an unlawful Government—or held 
by the United States Government to be no Government at all. These 
notes were used in the payment of taxes to the Confederate Government 
and passed current throughout the Confederacy. Soon after the war 
ended many of them were gathered together as curiosities, but latterly 
it may be that they had something todo with the sudden speculation in 
Confederate money.— Stockholder. 


MEXICAN REVENUE, 

Senor Dublan, minister of finance in Mexico, says the revenues for 
the current fiscal year (June 30, 1887, to June 30, 1888,) will largely 
exceed those of the previous year, and from internal revenue alone 
he estimated a gain of $2,000,000. The customs revenues were likely to 
improve by reason of the reforms in the tariff schedule, which were 
highly approved by the mercantile community. The budget for the 
current fiscal year was, apparently, a heavy one, but only apparently, for 
it was this year decided to make the budget expenditures take the 
fullest possible amounts, as estimated in several departments of the 
Government, but with the purpose distinctly in view to keep those ex- 
penditures down to the lowest possible point. For example, there was 
an increased estimate for the war department of about $2,000,000, but 
this sum would not be spent, as the government had already entered on 
the policy of reducing military expenditures, which policy would, at the 
close of the year, cause a decided saving to be shown. The same might 
be said of all the other departments where the budget had been in- 
creased, for the government was pursuing a policy of retrenchment in 
every direction. There could be no doubt of the revenue for the cur- 
rent fiscal year meeting all expenses without any deficit resulting.— 
Stockholder. 
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WHEAT AND THE WORLD. 


Could imperial Rome have only grown sufficient wheat in Italy to 
have fed her legions, Czesar would still be master of three-fourths of the 
earth. Rome thought more in her latter days of grapes, and oysters, and 
mullets, that change color as they die, and singing girls, and flute play- 
ing, and cynic verse of Horace—anything rather than corn. Rome is no 
more, and the lords of the world are they who have mastership of wheat. 
We have the mastership at this hour, by dint of our gold and our too- 
ton guns, but they are telling our farmers to cast aside their corn and 
to grow tobacco and fruit and anything else that can be thought of 
in preference. The gold is slipping away. These sacks in the market, 
open to all to thrust their hands in, are not sacks of corn, but of golden 
sovereigns, half sovereigns, new George and the dragon, old George and 
the dragon. Sydney Mint sovereigns, napoleons, half napoleons, Bel- 
gian gold, German gold, Italian gold, gold scraped and scratched and 
gathered together like old rags from door to door. Sacks full of gold, 
verily I may say that all the gold poured out from the Australian fields, 
every pennyweight of it, hundreds of tons, all shipped over the sea to 
India, Australia, South Africa, Egypt, and, above all, America, to buy 
wheat. It was said that Pompey and his sons covered the great earth 
with their bones, for each one died in a different quarter of the world, 
but now he would want two more sons for Australia and America, the 
two new quarters which are now at work plowing, sowing, reaping, with- 
out a month’s intermission, growing corn for us. When you buy a bag 
of flour at the baker’s you pay fivepence over the counter, a very simple 
transaction. Still you do not expect to get even that little bag of flour 
for nothing; your fivepence goes over the counter into somebody else’s 
till. Consider now the broad ocean as the counter, and yourself to rep- 
resent thirty-five millions of English people buying sixteen, seventeen, 
or eighteen million quarters of wheat from the nations opposite, and 
paying for it shiploads of gold.— The English Illustrated Magazine. 


OUR FOREIGN WHEAT TRADE. 


- A review of the export movement of wheat during the past fiscal vear, 
says the Dazly [ndicator, shows very conclusively that this country is in 
no danger of losing its foreign market for wheat for some time to come. 
In fact, our exports of wheat during the year ended June 30, 1887, have 
rarely been equaled in the history of the country. In only four years 
have the exports of wheat been larger than those of last year, while the 
exports of flour were the largest ever before reported. The following 
table shows the amount of wheat and flour exported each year since 1873: 


Wheat, Wheat, 

Year ended Wheat, flour, Year ended Wheat, flour, 

Fune 70. Bushels. Barrels. Fune 30. Bushels. Barrels, 

4,091,094 | 1881....... . 150, 565.477 7:945,786 

S061 GEO | EGBZ.. 2050060 95,271,502 5,915,086 

3,935,572 | 106,385,828 9,205,664 

3,348,665 | ; 70,349,012 9,152,260 

319475333 | 1885. ....--. 84,053,713 10,048,145 

5,629,714 56,764,834 8,072, 203 

6,011,419 | 18 100,809,212 11,328,872 
The exports of wheat were 44,000,000 bushels larger than in 1886, 16, 
000,000 bushels larger than in 1885, and nearly 30,500,000 bushels larger 
than in 1884. They are in excess of any previous year, excepting only 
1883, 1881, 1880 and 1879. The flour exports, however, make the best 
showing, and they indicate that we are steadily gaining in this branch of 
our trade. The proportion of flour to wheat exports has been about 
doubled in the last five years. From 1874 to 1882 the ratio was from 4 
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to 8 per cent., while since 1882 it has been from 9 to 14 per cent. Our 
flour exports last year were nearly double those of 1879 and 1880, when 
our wheat exports were enormous. Compared with 1879, we shipped 
last year Over 25,000,000 bushels of wheat in the shape of flour more 
than we did then. That it is more profitable to ship flour than wheat 
goes without saying, and therefore it is a matter for special congratula- 
tion that our flour export trade has grown to such large proportions. 
The effect of the increase in flour exports will be more clearly shown by 
giving the total exports of wheat and flour, the latter figured into bush- 
els, for the years mentioned. They were as follows: 


Year ended Wheat & Flour, Year ended Wheat & Flour, 
June 30. Bushels, Fune 30. Bushels. 
Pi wed sav tctedieeeeseaens , Sc cndddumiibtdtaasnaens 186, 321,514 
EE eee eee EE MD sw inenensdnedondsnns 121,892,389 
0 Eee ret Tere SS Win 66 64 dccdeediaaneseen 147,811,316 
ee Sue ante tole a5 OE ee _. 111,534,182 
eee eee ee EE rer I 32,570, 305 
Pccersdhedhecneoes,. edenas 147,687,649 | Std inthe ibihie hi cndies ania eiciat 93,060,152 
avs: c00nescceencseens eS 1 ery ee 151,789,136 


In only two years have the exports of wheat and flour equaled those 
of the past year. In 1880 they were 28,500,000 bushels larger, and in 1881 
34,500,000 bushels larger. In 1887 the exports were larger than for any 
previous year since 1881. A comparison of the exports of the two years, 
1886 and 1887, with those of the years 1878 and 1879 will suggest that 
our wheat trade is following the same course it did in the eventful period 
of 1879 to 1881, and we will not be surprised to see the current fiscal 
year beat the record of both 1880 and 1881. We have a good crop 
coming in, and low prices are prevailing, so a big foreign movement 
would seem to be assured. A wheat boom in the stock market seems at 
this time to be not unlikely. 

NEW YORK REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENT. 


New York has made a great gain in valuation during the past year 
the total increase being $86,672,377, $50,550,784 of which is in real estate: 
Last year the increase did not come up to $50,000,000, $26,000,000 being 
in realty. The New York 7zmes, referring to the growth of the metrop- 
olis, remarks: 

“There has been no year since 1880 in which the increase in the 
assessed value of property has not exceeded $40,000,000 over that of the 
year preceding. The total increase for the last six years has been about 
$330,000,000. The bulk of this increase has been in real estate. The 
assessed value of real estate in 1881 was $976,735,199. This year it is 
$1,254,491,849, an increase for six years of $277,756,650. The increase in 
the valuation of personal property has been comparatively small and 
irregular, and in 1882 there was a decrease of nearly $12,000,000, This 
was of course due to no actual decrease or failure to increase, but to im- 
perfect assessment. The increase of $36,000,000 and more this year is 
quite unexampled. The total valuation of all property in the city, which 
in 1877 was $1,100,000,000, is now in excess of $1,500,000,000; an average 
increase of $40,000,000 for ten years, in spite of the fact that from 1877 
to 1878 there was an actual decrease reported.” 

New York does not hunt after personal property, as is the practice of 
assessors in Boston, and something of the prosperity of the metropolis is 
due to that cause. The assessment of real estate there amounts to $1,- 
254,000,000 while the total of personal property assessed is less than 
$254,000,000. The 7zmes says there is little doubt that $1,000,000,000 of 
personal property escapes direct taxation altogether. These figures 
afford an adequate idea of the wealth of the metropolitan city of the 
country.—Soston Transcript. 
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ITALIAN CO-OPERATIVE BANKS. 


Some interesting and suggestive information will be found in a recent 
British Foreign Office trade report on the system and working of co- 
operative people’s banks in Italy. There were 316 of these institutions 
in operation in 1884, and 107 new ones are stated to have been started 
in 1885. The smaller number had a paid-up capital of 55% lire, and 
about 200 million lire of deposits in one form or another. They appear 
to do a profitable business, partly at least on the mutual principle, and 
have done not a little to lower the charges for interest which used to 
prevail in Italy, especially in the south, and grind the agricultural popu- 
lation down. 

PRISON LABOR IN GERMANY. 


Complaints of competition of prison laborers are common in Germany, 
where the labor of prisoners is farmed out by the government. Of 26,- 
051, prisoners in Prussia liable to hard labor, 17,636, or 73 per cent., were 
let out. Of the remainder 6,182, or 25% per cent, were employed in and 
about the prisons. Most of the prisoners employed outside are engaged 
in manufacturing industries. Only a small percentage are employed in 
agricultural or other outdoor work. This kind of labor is cheap. The 
contractor feeds the prisoners, and in addition pays the government a 
sum varying with the kind of employment, but generally ranging from 
3d. to 6d. per head per day. 


INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE 


I.—Is CHECK ASSIGNMENT OF DEPOSIT? RIGHTS OF CHECK HOLDER AND 
Duty OF BANK WHERE CHECKS IN EXoOESS OF DEPOSIT ARE PRESENTED 
TOGETHER. LAW OF ILLINOIS. 


1st. What is the liability of a bank on the refusal to pay a check on which pay- 
ment is stopped by the drawer, and which check has been endorsed by the drawee 


to third party for value ? 
2d. Has a bank the right to refuse payment on one check and pay another later 


on same day when the drawer has no funds to his credit, but the bank is paying 
against collaterals the avails of which may subsequently pass to the credit of the 


drawer ? 
3rd. In case of several checks of the same drawer cotemporaneously coming 


through the clearing-house and the bank on which they are drawn has sufficient 
funds to pay part only, could the bank discriminate in favor of one or more checks 


without becoming liable for all ? 

REPLY.—Ist. The first inquiry involves the controverted question, familiar 
to our readers, as to whether the giving of a check works an assignment of 
the drawer’s deposit, and as to whether the check holder has the right to 
sue the drawee upon the check before acceptance or certification thereof. The 
better rule, and the one generally adopted throughout the United States and 
in England, and followed in the United States Courts (see Bank v. A/illard, 
10 Wall, 152; Bank v. Whitman, 94 U. S., 343) is, that the giving of a 
check does not work such an assignment, and that the check holder has no 
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right of action whatever against the bank, until the check has been certified 
or otherwise accepted. This proceeds upon the theory that a bank deposi! 
is really nothing more than a debt due from the bank to its depositor; and that 
until certification or acceptance, there is no privity of contract between the 
bank and a check holder, and the bank owes no duty to anybody but its 
depositor. We consider this rule founded not only upon sound legal reasons, 
but upon correct views of commercial convenience. 

It is a necessary consequence from this rule, and from the relations 
between a bank and its depositors, that payment of a check may be stopped 
by the drawer at any time before certification or acceptance ; and the bank, 
which refuses to pay a check under such circumstances, will be under no 
liability to the check holder. Indeed, it would be under no liability to him, 
even if the refusal to pay, as between the bank and the drawer, were without 
orders and wrongful; and it makes no difference who the check holder 
may be. 

The foregoing we think the correct answer to the first inquiry; but it 
would appear that, under the rules of law adopted by the courts of Illinois, 
from which State the inquiry comes to us, the answer should be different. 

We understand it to be held in Illinois that when a2 depositor draws his 
check on his banker, who has funds to an equal or greater sum than his 
check, it operates to transfer the sum named to the payee, who may sue 
for and recover the amount from the bank after a presentment and refusal 
to pay the check. (A/unn v. Burch, 25 Ill., 35; Zhe Chicago Marine and 
Fire Ins. Cy. v. Stanford, 28 Ill., 168; Bickford v. First National Bank, 
42 Ill., 238; Brown v. Leckie, 43 Ill., 497.) And it was further decided 
in Zhe Union National Bank v. The Oceana County Bank, 80 Ill, 212, 
that this right of action passes with the check to each subsequent holder 
thereof, and that after the check has passed into the hands of a bona fide 
holder, it is not in the power of the drawer to countermand the order of 
payment. Under these decisions, if the bank had funds sufficient to pay 
the check when the same was presented, and the third party who held 
it was a bona fide holder for value, the order to stop payment was in- 
effectual, and the bank became and remains liable to the check holder for 
the amount of the same. 

2d. The second question is not clearly stated. Of course the rights of 
the holder of the check, payment of which was refused, were fixed at the 
time of its presentment. Under one rule of law he would have acquired 
no rights against the bank; under the other he may have acquired such 
rights; but of course those rights would not be affected, either one way 
or the other, by the subsequent conduct of the bank later in the day in 
respect to other checks. 

If the inquirer intends to ask whether a bank, having properly or im- 
properly refused to pay a check of its depositor, has a legal right to make 
an arrangement with him, upon a deposit of collaterals, to pay his subsequent 
checks, there being no funds to his credit on the books of the bank, 
there can be no question of its legal right so to do. (Daniel on Negotiable 
Instruments, § 1,630; Mahoney Mining Co. v. Anglo-Californian Bank, 104 
U. S., 192.) Such arrangements are very common in banking, especially for 
temporary purposes; and, under them, the payment of each check by the 
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bank amounts to nothing more than a loan of so much money to the 
depositor, upon the security of the collaterals deposited. 

If the inquirer intends to ask whether, if there were no funds to the 
credit of the drawer at the time of the presentment of the check, payment 
of which was refused, so that, under the law of Illinois, the check holder, 
for want of such funds, acquired no right of action against the bank, 
such a right was subsequently given him by the arrangement made later in 
the day between the drawer and the bank; we have no hesitation in 
answering in the negative. The check holder had no property in the col- 
laterals subsequently deposited, and the arrangement between the drawer and 
the bank would be only an agreement for the making of future loans by 
the bank on its customer’s over-drafts, in which the check holder had no 
interest whatever. 

3d. Upon the question raised by the third inquiry there appears to be no 
decided case. If our theory of the law is correct, the bank could discrimi- 
nate between the check holders with entire impunity ; but what the courts 
of Illinois may decide upon it is, as yet, matter of conjecture. Daniel lays 
it down, on the authority of the case of Dykers v. Leather Man. Bank, 11 
Paige, 611 (see Negotiable Instruments, § 1,617), that when a number of 
checks are presented at once and their gross amount is beyond the funds 
of the drawer, the bank is not bound to pay any of them; but it is said 
in Parsons on Notes and Bills, p. 78, that if ‘‘in such a case the bank 
choose to pay the first in date it would be difficult to see on _ what 
ground either the drawer or the holders of the others could complain”; 
and Daniel thinks that ‘‘it seems but right to let priority of date decide 
where there is no priority of presentment.” Chancellor Walworth said in 
the case of Dykers v. Leather Man. Bank above cited: ‘‘It would be 
utterly impossible for banks in New York to do business if they were 
obliged, at their peril, to settle the conflicting claims of the holders of 
checks as to rights of priority arising from the time of drawing such 
checks.” It may be that the courts of [Illinois will hold that a _ case 
where several checks, together greater than the amount to the credit of the 
drawer, are presented together, is not within the rule heretofore followed 
there; and that, in such a case, there is no assignment; or they may 
establish some rule for the division of the deposit among the check holders. 

We do not believe, however, that they will hold that a bank, because it 
has paid one or more of such checks, is bound to pay all of them in full, 
without regard to the amount actually on deposit and the other circum- 
stances of the case. 


II.—LIABILITY OF OFFICER OF NATIONAL BANK. 


Does a national bank officer become personally liable when he pays out the funds 
of his bank, or directs that they be paid out, to promote the interest of a cause in 
which he is personally interested, when such payment results in a loss to the bank ? 
For instance: a ‘‘ corner” in wheat or stocks is being run. The president of the 
bank is personally interested in the success of that ‘‘ corner”; a panic seems immi- 
nent ; certain documents are presented to his bank to be cashed, in amounts and 
under circumstances which ought to arouse the suspicions of any prudent banker. 
The failure to cash these documents would result in his financial ruin, and he so states; 
finally, he instructs the cashier to cash the documents ; they are cashed, and the 
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bank not only suffers a large loss, but the consequential damages are frightful. 
Query: Would the bank president be personally liable to stockholders, notwith- 
standing the fact that he did not personally endorse the documents referred to? 

REPLY.—The president of a national bank, as an agent and officer thereof, 
occupies towards it a trust or fiduciary relation, and has no authority to 
represent it in any transaction with third persons in which he has a private 
interest at stake. He is bound by his implied contract of agency to serve 
the bank faithfully in the office which he has undertaken with reasonable 
care and skill, and is personally liable to the bank for every improper or 
wrongful misapplication of its property. (See A/orawetz on Private Corpora- 
tions, 2d ed., §S$ 517, 550, and cases cited.) ° 

Moreover, the president of a national bank, as a director thereof, is liable 
under the Banking Act, U. S. R. S., § 5,239, which provides that, if the 
directors of a national bank shall knowingly violate, or knowingly permit 
any of the officers, agents, or servants of the association to violate any 
provision of the Banking Act, every director who participated in or assented 
to the same shall be held liable in his personal and individual capacity for 
all damages which the association, its shareholders, or any other person shall 
have sustained in consequence of such violation. (See Brinckerhoff v. Bost- 
wick, 88 N. Y., 52, 99 N. Y., 185; Hun v. Cary, 82 N. Y., 65; First Na- 
tional Bank of Sturgis v. Reid, 37 Mich., 263; and Movius, Receiver, v. 
Lee, 30 Fed. Rep., 298, also in July number of the Magazine, in which 
many of the authorities are collected.) 

The rule of law is clear, and it seems equally clear that the president 
of a bank who is interested in a ‘* corner,” and. in order to sustain it and 
save himself from loss by a failure of the ‘‘ corner,” makes improper loans 
of the funds of his bank, has violated the law, and is personally responsible 
to the bank for all the losses which it suffers upon the loans so made. 
This liability arises from his breach of duty to the bank, and may be 
enforced against him by an action brought by the bank itself, or the receiver, 
if it has been put into the hands of a receiver. This liability is entirely 
independent of the criminal liability which may exist under R. S., § 5,209. 


COLLECTION, RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTS OF AGENT, POST-DATED CHECK. 


A post-dates his check on the Bank of Wahoo and mails it to creditor B, a resi- 
dent of another town. B indorses and hands it to his banker for collection, who 
transmits it to cashier C of an intermediate bank, who forwards it to his correspond- 
ent D in Wahoo. D makes an immediate presentation, and returns to C under 
protest earlier than the date of the check; whereupon C reincloses the same to D, 
and requests another presentment, and, incase of non-payment, another protest. The 
instructions were complied with, and for want of funds on the part of the drawer 
the paper was protested the second time, but one day after its date. 

QuESTION: Has the collecting bank made itself liable ? 


REPLY.—We think the liability of the collecting bank in this case de- 
pends upon whether there were funds in the Bank of Wahoo to pay the 
check upon the day of its date, which were lost by the neglect to present 
it until the day after. If there were such funds, the collecting bank is, 
in our opinion, liable; if not, then B has suffered no damage by the 
delay in presenting the check, and is not entitled to recover anything. 
The law may now be regarded as settled, that a bank which receives 
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for collection paper payable in another place is responsible for the negli- 
gence of the agents and correspondents whom it employs for that purpose. 
(Exchange National Bank vy. Third National Bank of New York, 112, 
U. S. 276; Banker's Magazine, February, 1885, p. 611.) And D appears 
to have been clearly negligent. 

A post-dated check is payable upon the day of its date (Daniel on WNe- 
gotiable Instruments, § 1578); and the facts stated in the inquiry disclose 
that this check was first received by D in ample time to have presented 
it for payment upon that day. The rule is strict, that due diligence re- 
quires a bank, receiving for collection a check payable in the same place, 
to present it for payment before the close of banking hours on the busi- 
ness day next following that on which it came into possession of the 
check (Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 332). D was entitled to hold 
the check no longer than this, and was, after this time expired, in the 
position of an agent holding a piece of paper payable upon a day certain 
in the future, and bound to present it upon that day. Instead of so pre- 
senting the check, D presented it upon a day when it was not payable, 
and then sent it back to C, under such circumstances that it was impos- 
sible that the check should be presented for payment upon the day of its 
date, when it was payable. Daniel says (Negotiable J/nstruments, § 327): 
“It is the duty of the bank, as soon as the bill, note or check is placed 
in its hands for collection, to take the appropriate steps necessary to its 
prompt payment, or prompt acceptance, by making presentment for accept- 
ance without delay, and presentment for payment at maturity.” We can 
have no doubt that, under the facts stated in the inquiry, D was negli- 
gent. 

The law, however, is settled that the measure of damages which the 
check holder is entitled to recover of the bank, or other collecting agent, 
who has been guilty of negligence or default in respect to it, is the actual 
loss which has been suffered. That loss is prima facie the amount of the 
bill, note or check placed in its or his hands; but evidence is admissible 
to reduce it to a nominal sum. (Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 3209.) 
If, therefore, there were no funds in the Bank of Wahoo to meet the 
check on the day of its date, and the check would not have been paid 
if presented on that day, B has suffered no loss by the delay of present- 
ment, and his damages would be merely nominal. (d//en v. Suydam, 20 
Wend., 323; AZerchants, etc., Bank v. Stafford Bank, 44 Conn., 568; 
Story on Agency, 222.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

Will you please ask in your BANKER’S MAGAZINE who is, in the United 
States, the youngest cashier of a national bank? I have a curiosity to know, 
and you will greatly favor me by asking this question. I claim to be the 
youngest cashier, as my age is twenty-one years, six months. Am I right? 

Respectfully yours, S., CASHIER. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
The Maverick National Bank Manual, July 1, 1887. Boston, 1887. 


This is a very useful book. It contains fifteen chapters which relate to 
the national debt, the credit of nations, state and municipal indebtedness, 
savings bank securities, banks and banking, coinage and currency, bank 
clearing houses, foreign exchange and commerce, and many other matters. 
It is chiefly a collection of statistics which seem to have been carefully pre- 
pared, and relate to things of every day inquiry. For this reason the book 
is likely to prove a very convenient one to have around. Mr. Asa P. Potter, 
the president of the bank, has conducted it with very marked success, and 
by his energy and devotion to its interests, has fairly won the high repu- 
tation that he enjoys in the banking and commercial world. 


The Margin of Profits. By EDWARD ATKINSON. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The larger portion of this book is an address: delivered on May 1, 1887, 
before the Labor Lyceum of Boston’ It had been arranged that Mr. E. M. 
Chamberlin should reply. Accordingly he was furnished in advance with a 
copy of the address, and his remarks, together with Mr. Atkinson's rejoin- 
der, are incorporated in the present volume. As usual, Mr. Atkinson adds 
some graphic tables, one of which illustrates the operation of a cotton mill, 
with a capital of a million dollars and 950 workpeople who produce 17,500,000 
yards of medium shirting, worth 6% cents a yard, or about $1,100,000. 
This amount is expended by the corporation as follows: 





CRs o.oo sc ceesdeveenkces dc 0s siawtesncedeans $575,000 
Supplies....... shnke Connrdsenee senddneesdvanenns 55,C0o 
Dt Mciidedis: ceabanitincennsnebewbtionemenneewe 285,000 
Depreciation............ fbednececnscoescccenaansas 40,000 
PN, GU nccwececcccdnes cesseesscenetses sues 10,000 
ML. | chadeegwenensevedonesceee $68nd00n ees eeer 15,000 
A a6e nee +608 eed ndab aren dduweden deesite sees 10,000 
EF PPT OTT ETT TT TTT see06 teins 20,000 
F.C e eee 30,000 
Ps OOF Geo 0c cece ccccccconsececvessescces 60,000 

ere. heeee Sdedeneedaveninoncnenes $1,100,000 


Mr. Atkinson computes that of the total product $940,000 goes to labor 
on cotton, supplies, transportation, repairs and distribution (3,400 persons in 
all); $145,000 goes to profits on the same transactions; and $15,000 to taxes. 
The profit is spent as follows: $68,000 to support planters, supply makers, 
mill owners and others; $55,000 is spent on a new mill; $22,000 is spent 
on luxuries. The $123,000 spent on the new mill and the support of those 
who receivé the profits, goes to tradesmen, farmers, mechanics, servants and 
others. The total product of $1,100,000, then, is finally disposed of as 
follows: 2 per cent., or $22,000 is consumed by capital; $958,320, or 87.12 
per cent., is consumed by wage earners ; $55,000, or 5 per cent., is saved by 
the profit earners; $49,500, or 43% per cent., is saved by the wage earners; 
and $15,180, or 1.38 per cent., goes for taxes. This is a timely publication, 
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and we wish that every workingman could be made familiar with the facts 
and conclusions set forth by the author. He is a perfect master of the 
field, and deals with facts lying within his own knowledge, and for this 
reason what he says possesses unusual significance. 
























The Handling of Railway Supplies; their Purchase and Disposition. By 
MARSHALL M. KIRKMAN. Chicago: 1887. 





Mr. Kirkman’s reputation as a railroad writer is widely known. He is no 
amateur, for he lives among the facts which are stated in his _ books. 
Indeed, he is a long way up in the railroad administration of one of the 
most important railroads of the country. He, therefore, is an authority in 
the highest sense in the matters treated in his works. Criticism of such a 
writer is quite superfluous, although it might be mentioned that some of his 
works in our judgment could be improved by condensation. This, however, 
cannot be said of the work before us. It is a very complete account of 
the subject. By supplies are understood the materials in store which are 
not yet charged to any operating or construction account. The book is 
intended primarily for those who desire to know about these matters, but 
are prevented by the narrow position they fill; though, doubtless it is well 
worth reading by many an official who professes to be familiar with the 
ground Like all of Mr. Kirkman’s productions, we presume it will find a 












goodly class of appreciative readers, who will profit by wh xe has here 
written for them. 
























The Rothschilds: the Financial Rulers of Nations. By JOHN REEVEs. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

This is an interesting account of the Rothschild family from the early days 
of Mayer Amschel Rothschild, its first financial magnate, until the present 
time. The humble beginning of the banking house in Frankfort is fully 
described, and the numerous worthy descendants of the founder are pre- 
sented with numerous illustrative anecdotes, and with a clearness that fur- 
nishes the reader with an intimate knowledge of their different character- 
istics and methods of doing business. The defense of the Jews, with which 
the volume opens, is hardly needed in this country, but it is, nevertheless, 
full of historical information, and pays a deserved tribute to the children of 
the Hebrew race who have attained great distinction in science, literature, 
art and music in all ages and in spite of persecution and malicious mis- 
representation. It shows, too, that Jewish success in business is due to 
honest thrift and shrewdness—qualities which energetic men of other races 
have never failed to exercise in order to secure worldly advancement. The 
volume contains portraits of the famous Rothschilds, and the frontispiece 
represents the Old home in Frankfort This is a book of peculiar interest 
to bankers, and now, as many of them are about to take their well-earned 
vacations, we can recommend this book as an agreeable companion. The 
style is easy, and the book itself is less than 400 pages, so that in a few 
hours the reader can get a very complete account of the famous banking 
family. 
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A NEsT OF THIEVES IN A BANK.—Relative to the arrest of M. Mouvet at Con- 
stantinople for having pillaged the Banque Parisienne, of which he was manager, 
of about 3,000,000f., it is instructive to note that the bank contained a veritable 
nest of thieves Mouvet had as accomplices M. Auguste Louis, Director of the 
branch establishment situated in the Rue de Rennes; M. Bonaventure, Cashier at 
the head office of the bank in the Rue Chauchat, and M. Kuhl, chief of the book- 
keeping department. These men all being in league, the mode of procedure was 
easy. When M. Mouvet wanted money M. Auguste Louis warned the administra- 
tion of the bank that he had consented to advance the sum to imaginary individuals 
on the security of stock and shares deposited with the bank. ‘The Cashier, M. 
Bonaventure, certified that he had received the stock in deposit, and had the money 
representing the simulated loan sent to the branch house, Rue de Rennes. When 
the inventory was made, M, Kuhl, chief of the bookkeeping department, undertook 
to do what was necessary. 

CANADIAN PosTAL SAVINGS BANK.—There has been a large increase in the 
amount of the deposits made by the people in the Post Office Savings Bank of 
Canada during the year ending the 3oth of June last. Elsewhere will be found full 
statistics on the subject. There are now 90,159 accounts open with the bank, and 
the average amount to the credit of each is the largest on record—$24. If the 
bank were purely a workingman’s bank this sum would represent an amount of 
solid prosperity throughout the country of the most satisfactory character. It is an 
admitted fact, however, that the bank is popular among all classes, particularly 
among professional men and men with fixed salaries, and that it is their deposits 
that bring up the average. It would be impossible under any other circumstances 
than as an adjunct of the post office, for a savings bank, with 415 branches, to be 
managed at a yearly cost of only $43,661. 

NATIONAL BANK OF AUGUSTA,—At a meeting of the Directors after adopting 
resolutions in commemoration of the virtues of Mr. Geo. R. Sibley, the President, 
whose sudden and untimely death removes from the Board a wise counsellor, up- 
right man and trusted executive, Hon. Chas. Estes was elected President for the 
unexpired term, and will immediately take charge. Mr. Estes has long been on 
the Finance Committee of the bank. The selection is considered by every one a 
most excellent one, Mr. Estes being a safe and most excellent business man. His 
success in all his enterprises makes him eminently the right man in the right place, 

CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE.—At the last annual meeting of the share- 
holders, Mr. B. E. Walker, the general manager, said: *‘ The business organization 
of the bank is excellent. The administration of its rontine, work is as nearly perfect 
as may be. The junior members of the staff, with but few exceptions, have been 
trained in our own system; and this is also true of the majority of our senior officers. 
In the administration of the bank this is of the very first importance. It is quite 
natural that in building up a large institution we should have had bitter experiences, 
but we have now a large body of men who have grown up with the bank, and to 
whom these experiences belong almost as much as the institution itself; and it is 
out of this condition of things that we are to look in the future for that strength in 
the management which comes from a keen appreciation of the sources of profit, 
combined with a matured experience of the dangers incident to our business.”” The 
Canadian Journal of Commerce adds: ‘‘ It is pleasant to note that the active 
business of the bank is in excellent shape. The year’s profits are satisfactory, 
there being about $200,000 available after payment of a seven per cent. dividend, 
and meeting all charges and losses of the year. It is evident from the report that 
there will be no difficulty in maintaining the 7 per cent. dividend, and adding a 
substantial sum to the Rest every year under ordinary circumstances. The bank 
has very large deposits ; second, indeed, only to the Bank of Montreal, and though 
these show a reduction since last year, that experience is common to most banks 
this season.” 
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AT THE 31st annual general meeting of the Bank of Toronto, the report of the 
directors of the bank showed that the business transacted by the bank had been of a 
satisfactory character. ‘The net profits of the year, after making full provision for 
all bad and doubtful debts, and deducting interest due depositors and rebate on cur- 
rent discounts, amounted to $255,325.10; add balance at credit profit and loss account, 
brought forward from last year, $14.729.22—$270.054.32 This sum the directors 
appropriated as follows: Dividend No. 61, four per cent, $80,000.00; Dividend No. 
62, four per cent., $80,000.00; Bonus of two per cent, $40,000.00—$200, 000.00. 
Added to rest account; $50,000 00; Balance carried forward to next year, $20,054.32 
—$70,054.32—$270,054.32. With the above mentioned addition to the Rest, that 
fund now amounts to the sum of $1 250.000. 

Mr. GEORGE WILLIAMS, president of the Chemical National Bank of New 
York, is taking a well-earned rest in Europe this summer. Mr. Williams has 
added his full share to the world-wide reputation enjoyed by his bank, and it is a 
pleasure to think that he can get away, for a few weeks at least, from the enormous 
responsibilities that daily rest on him. Mr. Williams is one of the most quiet of 
men, but he has been quite as successful in conducting the great institution of 
which he is in every sense the real head and manager, as others who manage much 
smaller concerns but in a far more noisy manner. 

APPROPRIATING Bonpbs.—Franklin M. Severance, who was cashier of the 
Farmers’ Bank of Fayetteville before it was closed by the courts, has been arrested 
at the instance of Hattie McVickar, who charged him with having appropriated to 
his own use three $1.000 bonds that she had given him as heragent. She said that 
Severance told her the bonds had been deposited in a vault and were missing when 
the receiver opened the vault. Severance was locked up and was unable to get bail 
before he was arraigned. It is now announced that the missing bonds had been 
deposited in the Robert Gere Bank, in Syracuse, as collateral for Farmers’ Bank 
paper, and that Severance had no personal interest in the matter. Severance’s 
counsel asked that he be discharged, but Judge Northrup said that under the statute 
he must be held for the grand jury. Severance was, however, released on $1,000 
bail. 

Pror. W. F. ALLEN, in an interesting paper read before the American Philolog- 
ical Association, on *‘ The Monetary Crisis at Rome in 33, A.D.,”’ says: ‘* The crisis 
in this year which was so severe that it required the intervention of the Emperor 
Tiberius to restore credit by advancing from the treasury a sum equivalent to 
four million dollars, in the form of loans without interest, was the necessary out- 
come of the conditions prevailing in ancient Rome, which made money-lending a 
curse and the money-lender an evil. At the present time, the legitimate business 
of bankers consists in advancing funds to be employed for productive purposes; the 
banker is therefore a highly useful intermediary between those who have money 
which they do not understand how to use productively, and those who are engaged 
in industrial occupations in which they can use to advantage more capital than they 
themselves possess. But there was no such thing as productive industry on a large 
scale in Rome. When money was borrowed, it was merely for purposes of future 
consumption, or to pay for past consumption. Money was borrowed in order to 
pay a debt incurred, and therefore carried with it the incurrence of a new debt. 
The consequence of this state of things was, that a large body was growing deeper 
and deeper into debt, while a few—the money-lenders—reaped benefits out of all 
proportion to the services rendered by them. Already in Czesar’s time the attempt 
was made to counteract this threatening evil by the passage of a law for the regula- 
tion of loans and of debts. It aimed, as far as we are able to trace it, on the one 
hand, to prevent a scarcity in the money market, by limiting the amount of cash an 
individual could have on hand, and obliging him to invest what he had above this 
sum in real estate, and, on the other hand, made provision for the payment of out- 
standing debts, by an extension of time and by compelling creditors to take real 
estate as payment. The law, however, remained a dead letter until the days of 
Tiberius, who made an attempt to revive it. The attempt failed, and the much- 
feared crisis broke out. But it is a testimony to the wisdom of Tiberius that he 
foresaw its coming, and endeavored to prevent it by all means in his power. In 
order to relieve the debtors of their embarrassment, he issued the loans as above set 
forth. which was of course only a temporary relief, not a remedy for the evil.” 
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A PARDON has been granted to Nathan P. Pratt, formerly treasurer of the Read- 
ing Savings Bank, who was sentenced to the State prison for four years in 1884 for 
embezzlement. Mr. Pratt is seventy-three years old, and in feeble health, and it 
was for these reasons, and also because of the palliating circumstances connected 
with his crime, that he is granted a pardon. His term would have expired August 
28. The trouble in the Reading Savings Bank began with the irregular operations 
of Mr. Pratt’s son, a recent graduate at the time from Harvard College, and em- 
ployed as a clerk. He took money from the bank to carry his speculations in the 
Mystic Valley Railroad, and upon finding that he had got into deep water, from 
which he could not extricate himself, he confessed to his father what he had been 
doing. The old gentleman, instead of reporting the facts to the officers of the bank, 
allowed his paternal sympathies to get the better of his sense of duty, and he kept 
quiet. The young man continued his sinister operations and wound up by forgery 
and running away, leaving his father to stand the brunt. The latter was in jail 
four years prior to his sentence to the State prison, his original counsel, General 
Butler, being obliged to relinquish the case owing to his election to the governorship. 

THE First NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, after declaring its last quarterly 
dividend of two per cent., had left as undivided profits $330,000. This is one of 
the most successful banking institutions in the country, and has a million dollar 
surplus. 


No MISTAKE has been made in electing Mr. D. B. Dewey president of the 
American Exchange National Bank of Chicago. He had been its efficient vice- 
president, though unfortunately did not control its policy, otherwise the bank would 
never have been involved in the recent wheat speculations as it was. Mr. Dewey 
has not only great banking experience, and is an unusually thoughtful man, but he 
is conservative, and believes in the soundest banking methods. For that reason 
the bank under his management is entitled to the fullest confidence, and, indeed, 
received it from the other banks. in expectation that he would be chosen president. 
Such action is the strongest evidence of the confidence reposed in his ability and 
character, and he worthily merits it. 


THE TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE of the Sovereign Grand Lodge, I. O. 
O. F., announces that the grand official route from Chicago to Denver and 
return in September will be Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, 
Chicago to Kansas City, Union Pacific Railway, Kansas City to Denver, 
returning via Burlington route, Denver to Chicago. Official train will leave 
Chicago for Denver at 2 P. M., Wednesday, September 14th. 


Mr. JOHN THOMPSON is to be congratulated in retiring from the presi- 
dency of the Chase National Bank, and recommending a younger man in 
the person of the Hon. Henry W. Cannon as his successor. The bank 
has increased its capital to $5c0,000 and has a surplus of $400,000. It is now a 
designated depository of the United States, also the State and city. The bank is 
now located in the Clearing House building, corner of Pine and Nassau streets. 


THE SILVER BULLION CERTIFICATES.—The question has been raised among 
the Treasury authorities at Washington, whether the certificates to be issued 
by the Western National Bank of New York for the deposit of silver bullion 
are not the representatives of money, and contrary to law. Some of these 
officials have expressed the opinion that they are. Ex-United States Treasurer 
Jordan, who is the Vice-President of the Western National Bank of this city, 
being consulted on the point, said, as reported in the Evening Post of this 
city: ‘* Nothing more than a picture of one of the new certificates could have been 
seen by any one at Washington, as none of the certificates had been issued. 
They would probably be out to-morrow. Exhibiting one of the certificates, 
which is much larger than any Treasury or national bank note, he directed 
attention to the explicit statement upon it that was a certificate of the de- 
posit of one thousand ounces of silver bullion. It was, he said, a certifi- 
cate of deposit simply and solely, not designed to go into general circula- 
tion, but for use only in the New York Stock Exchange. It was not cur- 
rency, any more than a pipe-line certificate, and was equally lawful. The 
advice of counsel had not been taken upon this point, because it had never 
been dreamed that such a question could be raised.” 
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THE PROCEEDINGS of the Third Convention of the Dakota Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, which met at Watertown, May 21 and 24, 1887, is a neatly bound 
pamphlet, including the constitution and by-laws of the association, with full 
text of the prominent addresses rendered on the occasion of the convention. 
The bankers will find the utterances of Mr. H. M. McDonald, president of 
the Traders’ Bank, Pierre, Dak., on the subject of ‘‘ Western Mortgages— 
their Elements of Strength and of Weakness,” highly instructive and _inter- 
esting. 

ELSEWHERE will be found the last statement of the Bank of the Republic to 
the Comptroller at Washington. Under Mr. Knox’s safe yet energetic 
management, this institution has rapidly increased in resources, and _ this 
exhibit must be very cheerful reading to depositors and stockholders as_ well 
as to the public, as it is the best possible proof of soundness and real 
prosperity. 

UNIFORMITY IN BANK PAPER.—The Chicago Banker’s Club has put forth the 
following recommendations : 

The adoption of drafts and checks which shall be uniform in so far as 
concerns the position of the number and amount expressed in figures ; adoption 
of the positions for number and amount suggested ; adoption of the suggestion 
that all lathe or line work where used as a background for the amount be 
discarded ; discontinuance of all perforators which pit, raise, or roughen that 
part of the check or draft upon which the amount is placed. 

Following is a sample form of the check proposed : 





IN icc cata eweneneeee 188... eee 


TENTH NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO. 





Pay to the order of | 


| (Signature.] 


The amount [in figures] and the check number, it will be noticed, says the 
Chicago 7ribune, are placed on the extreme right, but should not be so near 
each other as to lead to erroror confusion in recording the number in the 
journal. The above form of check is held to be as near perfect as possible, 
because (I) the eye can mechanically note the figures, the filling out of the 
body, and the signature ; (2) the figures naturally fall close to the column in a 
book of entry ; (3) ‘‘calling back” can be done quickly ; and (4) the thumb of 
the left hand, in taking hold of the check, does not cover the figures. The 
proposed form of draft is essentially similar to that of the check, the name of 
the bank drawn on occupying the lower left-hand corner. 

The Chicago Bankers’ Club has prepared a circular on the subject which 
will be mailed, August I, to every banker in the country. ‘‘ It should be 
clearly understood,” says the circular, ‘‘that no interference with the exercise 
of individual taste, in so far as regards the shape, size or general design of check 
or draft, is either intended or thought advisable. The bankers of Chicago 
have agreed in this matter only upon the position of the number and the 
amount expressed in figures. ‘The twenty-one leading engravers, lithographers 
and printers of this city have not only signed an indorsement of the plan, but 
have in all cases where questioned agreed to alter any engraved or lithographed 
plates they might have in tueir possession to the new form without charge. 
As there is not nor will be any copyright or patent upon the idea, the change 
can be made without any expense whatever to bankers or the marcantile public.” 
The circular is signed by C. J. Blair, R. F. Street and Douglass Hoyt. Chicago 
bankers have agreed to adopt the new style of check and draft as soon as the 
present stock is exhausted, and have agreed to use their influence to secure its 
adoption by their customers, both city and country.—. Y. /Jour. of Commerce. 
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CINCINNATI BANK STocKks.—The following are the quotations for July 2th, 
as reported in the Cincinnati Zuqguirer ; 





Bid Asked | | Bid. Asked 








EE Perera rrr 295 ||Market National...............2./.0000. | 10% 
Second National. ......ccccescece 19314 |...... | Commercial Ti cutegna bee Ouees Wy SELORS | 125 
RR Spape 145 || Western German .. ............ ope | 235 
eee _ 2 ree '| Cincinnati Safe Deposit..........| 140 |....e.- 
National Lafayette...............) seees miley YS & Serer | JB lececee 
Merchants’ National............. os 155 || First National Cov............... ge ee 
Citizens’ National...........000 g Me wi ee DO aa ee _ 160 
German National................ ey 157 |'|German National Cov. ..........|.00...| 1§2 
Metropolitan National,............| 130 | 137%)|| F. & T. National Cov............ ee ere 
Queen City National............. fore | yoo || First National Npt.............. | 153 | 160 
Cincinnati National ............ ils | 90 '|German National Npt ........... yg Sree 
Ohio Valley National............ aS | 135 | Milford National ............ ... | 45 jeeeeee 
Se Ss vonsd 50666504000 Daxdihde | 100 || | 
| | 














THE NEw York City SAVINGS BANKS.—We give abstracts of the official semi- 
annual reports of eight of the New York City savings banks, as made to the Super- 
intendent of the Banking Depaatment, showing their condition on July 1. The 
total resources of the 24 New York City savings banks was, in round numbers, on 
July Ist, $330,000,000. The amount due to their 687,000 depositors was $279,- 
000,000, leaving a net surplus of more than $51,000,000. The increase of de- 
posits since Jan. I in New York City alone has been $8,000,000. The total in- 
crease in the State during the last six months will approximate $20,000,000. The 
increase of surplus of the New York City banks will exceed $1,000,000 for the six 
months. The number of depositors of the same banks has increased 17,000 since 
Jan. I. 

THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK was chartered in 1829 with Mr. 
Peter Stagg as president and Mr. William M. Vermilye as cashier. It was re- 
organized under the National Banking Act in 1865, its capital being $1,000,000. 
Its history is a record of signal prosperity, and the conduct of its affairs has always 
been characterized by such prudence and sagacity as to preclude the impairment of 
its strength or standing by any public emergency or private exigency. It is located 
at No. 257 Broadway, and does a general banking business, receiving upon favora- 
ble terms the accounts of banks and bankers, corporations and individuals, and 
affording them every possible facility and convenience, its correspondents being 
found in every prominent city of the United States. Its board of directors is com- 
posed of prominent and responsible business gentlemen and capitalists, and it is 
regarded with pride and confidence by our citizens as one of the most vigorous and 
reliable moneyed institutions of the metropolis. Mr. P. C. Lounsbury, its presi- 
dent, is one of our most capable and energetic financiers, a sagacious business 
man, thoroughly understanding the soundest principles of banking and finance. 
The cashier is Mr. A. S. Apgar, an experienced and efficient bank-officer, every 
way fitted for that position. 

THE BANKs.—The May statement of the condition of the National Banks of 
the United States was the first general exhibit under the new reserve law. It 
affords some assistance in estimating the effects of that law upon the bank deposits 
of New York and of the new central reserve cities. Chicago and St. Louis may be 
taken as examples of all, though only these cities have as yet acted on the new 
privilege. In the May report the reserve of Chicago banks was $20,500,000 and 
of St. Louis $3 750,000, and under the March report the St. Louis reserve was 
$2,250,000 and Chicago $15,500,000, But under the March report 13 per cent. of 
the Chicago and 16 per cent. of the St. Louis reserve were held by their New York 
reserve agents, while in the May statement there was none of their reserve carried 
in New York as such, as the banks of central reserve cities operating under the new 
law are required to carry the total 25 per cent. reserve in their own vaults. In 
March Chicago reported 36.48 per cent. reserve, of which 13 per cent. was held in 
New York, and St. Louis held 40.02 per cent., of which 16 per cent. was in New 
York. If the law had applied to the March statement Chicago would have had 
her recognizable reserve reduced to 23.48 per cent. and St. Louis to 24.02 per cent. 
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THE RIVERSIDE IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, of which W. P. Harris is president, 
and Al. Gahr, secretary, has assigned to John S. Connor. Its liabilities are roughly 
estimated at $200,0c0, with assets not exceeding $50,000. The assignee of E. L. 
Harper & Co. claims the property of this company as part of Harper s assets. 
There is a question as to its ownership. 

GEORGE D, BATES, president of the Second National Bank, of Akron, O., and 
Mayor of Akron for two years, from 1864, who died on July 25th, was born in 
Brandon, Vt., and atone time, in partnership with George H. Pendleton, was a 
contractor and builder of railroads in Cincinnati with Mr. Pendleton. He started 
the Second National Bank there in 1845, and soon thereafter lost $30,000, but 
friends helped him through, and he died a wealthy man. He was thrice married, 
but is survived by only three of his children. 





Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 
July 5. Fuly 11. July 18. 
Discounts : 7@10 sai 7@t10 i 7@t10 614@8 
Call Loans.... 10@4 i 5@3 6@4'2 


os 5@4_—=C«. 
Treasury balances, coin $ 1345396151 .. $ 133.915,330 .. $ 134,732,681 .. $ 135,071,426 
Do. do. currency $15,194,214 .. $12,166,048 .. $12,478,076 .. $ 12,655,113 


QUOTATIONS : Fuly 25. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 
Specie, Legal Tenders. Deposits. Surplus. 
- $77,530,100 - $369,007,000 $6,352,450 
77;757,900 . 22,272,500 . 398,416,800 7,926,100 
771933700 22,551,500 364,351,500 8,497,325 
75,648,000 22,924,400 361,765,700 8,130,975 


Circulation. 
$8,120,300 
8,107,500 
8,121,400 
8,105,100 


1887. Loans. 
July. 9.. $360,173,300 
16.. 358,487,300 
23-- 355,249,300 
30. 355,294,800 


- $21,074,100 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
Specie. 

$8,882,300 
8,926,200 
92523,700 
9,703,100 
9» 362,900 


Circulatio», 
$9,963,000 
2,819,700 
8,835,900 
8,833,300 
8,801,800 


Deposits. 
«+++ $104,071,200 
102,266,500 
101,016,100 
100,602, 200 
99,084,600 


Legal Tenders 
2,684,200 
2,486,800 ...«. 
2,424,300 
2,407,500 
2,548,800 


1887. Loans. 
$141,042, 500 
138,020,800 
136,786,200 
136,706,800 
) weeee 136,144,800 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
Circucatton. 
$3,301,950 


Deposits. 
$88,858,400 


Reserves. 
$24,354,700 


Loans. 
$89,140,600 


8y,835,200 
89,9529900 
90, 366,926 
90,443,000 


25,352,800 
24,095,300 
23,615,758 
234293,000 


89,635,100 
88,318, 100 
88,110,528 
87,944,800 


2,874,650 
2,964,550 
2,984,512 
2,992, 199 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 69.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
a ee Arkansas Valley Bank... National Park Bank. 
ee eee Carver National Bam... (j§«o «= awesseceses. 
$50,000 D. B. Carver, Pr. A. L. Williams, Cas. 
oe” First National Bank..... Chemical National Bank. 
$50,000 Josiah S. Springer, Pr. T. H. Cecil, Cas. 
a . Leadville....... Casbomate National Mamk&  § —§ cececocccece 
$100,000 David H. Dougan, /r. John C. Mitchell, Cas. 
DaAK.... Bottineau...... Bottineau Co. Bank..... - Chemical National Bank. 
E, A. Harmon, /r. Milan S. Harmon, Cas, 
" . Hillsview....... Exchange Bank.......... Kountze Bros. 
$10,000 (Edgar L. Hopkins.) Edgar L. Hopkins, Cas. 
” ( i onseniwas 8 gg Ree ee ree 
$12,000 Chas. N. Heneid, 7. C. Johnson, Cas. 
u p Man dsensaxs Bank of Lary iin ma Kountze Bros. 
A. Mears, ?7r. 
Brunswick...... . Oglethorpe Nat. Bank... «= cacceceeees 


Max Ullman, Pr r. . John L. H. Henman, Cas. 


$100,000 
. Thomasville. .. Lhomasville Nat’l Bank.. Siichadlaia ia ated 


100, S. L. Hayes, /r. James A. Branden, Cas. 
a AS Citizens Bank.......cec. Hanover National Bank. 


| 
$25,000 H. J. Wiggins, ‘Pr . E. I, Fisher, Cas. 
u . |, eee Ouiacy Nations! Baek... $|§ .___—«— sececceccess 
$100,000 Julius Kespohl, Pr. Joseph Boehmer, Cas. 
IND - Mi ceevnees [A eee. «si ee ceewnene 
50,000 Zimri Dwiggins, Pr. John W. Paris, Cas. 
KAN.... Cimarron...... Le ee 
$50,000 Jacob W. Rush, Pr. Alfred W. Metcalf, Cas. 
W . Concordia...... Citissee’ Netiomelmeme..  _ «_ avsersecesce 
$100,coo Wm. W. Caldwell, /r. Chas. P. Tilden, Cas. 
. wc I os acne ee ee esas... eeweewennebe 
$100,000 Rufus E. Edwards, Pr. Fred. B. Hine, Cas. 
a 7 re Citizens Bank........... Kountze Bros, 
$6,000 Geo. Sherar, Cas. 
" . Mankato....... as irst National Bank.... Seaboard National Bank. 
so Geo. H. Case, Pr. S. G. Keyes, Cas. 
" . Millbrook...... First PE. Dees: .  .—_.._ ea heanencees 
$50,000 Wm. B. Thompson, Pr. T. S. Vedder, Cas. 
MICH... Bay City..... ~~ | | TTT Corry 
$100, coc H. N. Watrous, Pr. W. O. Clift, Cas. 
u . Escanaba...... Pe meee eee 
$50,000 Covell C. Royce, /r, Frank C. Buck, Cas. 
" . Sault Ste. Marie Re) ee ee ee 
$100,CcO9 James H. Easton, Pr. Theodore W, Burdick, Cas. 
Miss.... Greenville...... Pe SEE ccs i .. eeeseeenesas 
100,000 James E. Negus, Pr, Thomas Mount, Cas. 
SN ice DEIR, PE DE cccs 8386. (i(“#eC(‘(C(#S ¥en coon a 
$50,000 Wilmot Saeger, /r. S. E, Browne, Cas. 
u .. Kansas City... Nat. Bank of Commerce. | _...........- 
$2,000,000 William S. Woods, Pr. C. J. White, Cas. 
Mont... Lewiston....... Bank of Fergus County.. Kountze Bros. 
$50,000 Simeon S, Hobson, /r. James H. Moe, Cas. 
_ Ree Second National Bank. Western National Bank. 
$125,000 Rudolph F. Rabe, Pr. John P. Scholfield, Cas. 
N. Y.... Mamaroneck... Union Savings Bank..... Lincoln National Bank, 
Bradford Rhodes, Pr. Reuben G. Brewer, Cas. 
eee fF oo = hl lg te ery re ere 
0,000 ~=6© Hamilton Egbert, Pr. A. A. Cadwallader, Cas. 
a » SI 0s:0 cide Pt ccc.  . - pedeenegened 
$50,000 James A. Williamson, /r. W. B. Reilley, Cas. 
TeEx.... Hillsboro....... | armers National Bank.. ieeeenb dees 
50,000 J. D. Warren. Pr. R. P. Edrington. Cas. 
“ pf tiene ae <r tS fe eekonen 
50,000 Geo. W. Bowman, Pr. 
i 606. Sve vuesns L. C. Hyde & Brittan.... People’s Bank. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


{ Monthly List, continued from July No., page 71.) 
Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of 


... First National Bank, Merced... E. J. Dixon, V. P 
. Garden City Nat. B’k, San Jose. J. B. Randol, V. Pr 
Glenwood National Bank, , J. C. Osgood, Vl’. 
Glenwood.) H. W. Higgins, Ass’¢ C.. 
. First National Bank. James H. Holmes, lV’. Pr. 
Lamar. E. L. Koen, ~ t Cas.. 
.. Carbonate Nat’l B’k, Leadville. H. I. Higgins, | oe 
.. First National Bank, Ashton... S. F. Hammond, Pr. 
.. Bismarck Nat’l B’k, ‘Bismarck.. F. L Coe, Ass’t Cas 
.. First Nat’l B’k, Chamberlain... L. D. Allred, Ass’t¢ Cas.. 
.. Bank of Ipswich, Ipswich C. A. Kinney, Cas 
.. Na’t Bank of Augusta, Augusta. Chas. Estes, Pr 
.. Nat. B. of Savannah, Savannah A. L. Rees, Ass’¢t Cas.... 
... Mattoon Nat. Bank, Mattoon.. C. E. Wilson, Pr Lewis L. Lehman. 
.. First National Bank, Ottawa .. C. E. Hook, Ass’¢ Cas.... H. C. Nash. 
.. Livingston Co. Nat. B’k,Pontiac D. C. Eyler, Cas. . 
. Citizens’ National Bank, { Thos, P. Campbell, V. Pr. 
Attica.) W.B.Schmerhorn, A.Cas. 
. First National Bank, Stuart.... J. R. Bates, Pr 
. First National Bank, Anthony. M. L. Moyer, Cas 
.. First National Bank, Colby.... C. H. Martin, P7..... 
. Citizens’ National Bank, ( B. H. McEchron, V. Pr.. 
Concordia. 1 Fred. W. Morgan, 4.Cas. 
. First National Bank, ) Geo. S. Bishop, l’. Pr... 
Mankato. } J. A. Montgomery, 4. C. 
.. Minneapolis Nat’l B’k, Minn... Chas. S. Cockill, 1. Pr.. 
. Wichita National Bank, ( M. W. Levy, Pr. 
Wichita. 1 L. A. Walton, Cas....... M. W. Levy. 
. Wyandotte National Bank, 4, J. W. Sponable, Pr 
Kansas City.) Frank Fulton, I’. 
First Nat. Bank, Lexington.... Thomas Mitchell, Cas., has resigned. 
. Citizens’ Nat’] B’k, Louisville.. Oscar Fenley, Ass’¢ Cas... 
Louisiana National Bank, \ A. Luria, V. Pr 
New Orleans. | Leon F. ‘Janin, oO err A. Luria. 
Kenduskeag National Bank.... W. H. S. Lawrence, Cas. Geo. H. Hopkins. 
. Gloucester Nat. B’k, Gloucester Benj. H. Corliss, Pr E. W. Merchant. 
Merchants’ N. B., Newburyport P. H. Blumpey, /r I, H. Boardman.* 
.. Chicopee Nat. B’k, Springfield. Horace Smith, Pr Henry Fuller, Jr. 
. Bristol Co. National Bank, , S. L. Cushman, Fr... . H. W. Church. 
- Taunton. H. H. Tow nsend, Cas.... S. L. Cushman. 
.. Whitinsville N. B. Whitinsville. A. A. Simmons, ‘A. ae 
. First National Bank, Marquette. Geo. Barnes, Ass't Cas. . 
. Sault Ste. Marie Nat. Bank, Albert Prenzlauer, V. Pr. 
Sault Ste Marie. W. B. Cady, Ass’t Cas... 
.. First National Bank, Ypsilanti. Chas. King, 
... Fergus Falls Nat. B. Fergus F. F. J. Evans, Cas......... I. 
.. First Nat’] B'k, Worthington. Geo. S. Capelle, V. Pr... 
... First National Bank, Vicksburg R. C. Allein, Ac?’g Cas.. Thos. Mount, 
. Meridian Nat’l B’k, Meridian. . E. B. McRaven, 4. C... 
Farmers Bank, ‘( C. E. Porter, Cas i. P. Griffin. 
Bowling inatagst J. T. McCune, Ass’¢Cas. 1. D. Kirkland. 





. National Bank of Commerce, Luke F. Wilson, V. Pr.. 


Kansas City. {| H. C. Schwitzgebel, 4. C. 
.. First National Bank, Liberty. . Morris W. Renick, 4. C.. 
. Bank of Louisiana, {| R. J. Hawkins, Cas.. R. H. Goodman. 
Louisiana.) Rich. H. Goodman, A.C. 
. Bank of Fergus Falls, T. C. Power, V. 
Lewistown. N. M. Erickson, pi vy Cas. 
. Nat’l B’k of Ashland, Ashland. P. H. Marlay, Ass't Ge 
.. First National Bank, Kearney... Lew Robertson, Pr. 
. Citizens’ National Bank, i Chas, S. Bridge, V. Pr. 
Norfolk. } T. F. Memminger, A. v.. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place Elected, In place of 
Ner.... First National Bank, C. G. George, Pr... .... Albert Fisher, 
Beaver City. | Thos. M. Davis, Cas..... Allen B. Edee. 
w .. First Nat’] B’k, North Bend.... Geo. F.Smith, 4ss’¢C... ss... ss es 
a . First National Bank, Tobias... Wm. Burke, V. Pr...... = ........ 
» , German Nat’) Bank, Hastings.. Wm.M.Lowman,V. Pr. _........ 
N. H... Manchester N. B’k, Manchester. Walter M. Parker, Cas... E. H. Paine 
N. J.... Second National Bank, Herman L. Timben, VP loc cccccs 
Hoboken. } Arnold R. Dodge, A.Cas. __............. 
N. MEx. First Nat’l Bank, Silver City... S. T. Harkey, Cas....... F. H. Siebold. 
N. Y.... Nat’l B’k of Cortland, Cortland. L. J. Fitzgerald, V. Pr.. G. L. Cole. 
w .. Nat. B’k of Port Jervis, Pt. Jer. W. E. Scott, Cas........ Acting Cashier. 
Ou10.. Atlas Nat. Bank, Cincinnati.... Henry Meyer, Pr........ W. Sticktenoth, Jr. 
w  .. American National Bank, Se SM. rr 
i. ABA FF ge See Te 
« ., Clinton Nat’l Bank, Columbus. D. S. Gray, /r.......... H. A. Lanman. 
w  ,, First National Bank, Jackson.. T. J. Edwards, Cas...... D. Armstrong. 
« .. third National Bank, Piqua... C. F. Rankin, V Pe...... «= ccccccee 
w ,, First Nat. B’k, Mount Vernon., D. W. Lambert, 4Ass’¢ C. H. A. Sturges. 
ORE.... Capital Nat’] Bank, Salem. .... H. Carpenter, V. Pr..... A. A. McCully. 
ae Bank of North America, J. H. Michener, Pr...... Chas. S. Lewis. 
Philadelphia. } J. C. Pinkerton, 4ss’*t C. ss... ee ee 
« .,, First National B’k, McKeesport. Wm. E. Harrison, V. Pr. J. T. Ryan. 
S. C.... First National Bank, John. C. Simonds, Cas... Wm. E. Breese. 
Charleston. peemsy &. Greer, A098 Ci. 8 cccwcses 
TENN... First Nat. B’k, South Pittsburg. Jno. W. Childress, Cas.. L, R. Eastman. 
TeExas.. First National B’k, | ov. meee. FF (hence 
Calvert. { Geo. K. McLendon, 4.C. _........... 
“ . First National Bank, - he ae ee Chas. H. Allyn 
Corsicana. i, das eee, eee Ge... sc ewncwes 
.. +e , : Samuel Hanna, /r...... W. B. Munson. 
a Wm. M. Mick, . Pr.... J. T. Munson. 
women 4 AO ee 
e .. Ei Paso Nat. Bank, El Paso... Wm. S. Bills, V. Pr... ec cccscce 
» _.. People’s National B’k, Ennis... H. C. Jones, Ass’t Cas. . wee eee 
" . First Nat’?] Bank, Granbury....G. W. Eastwood, V. Pr. _—_,......... 
| Merchants’ N. B. St.Johnsbury. H. W. Allen, Ass’¢ Cas... ——.. ee ee e 
. Lynchburgh N. B., Lynchburg. Geo. W. Moore, Jr. Cas.. Peter J. Otey. 
W. Va.. National B’k, of Martinsburg, ; Wm. T. Stewart, 7/7 .... John N. Abell. 
Martinsburg. } H. N. Deatrick, V. Pr...  ... .... 
WIs.... Eau Claire Nat. B’k, Eau Claire Wm. Carson, V. ?r.... L. M. Vilas 
* . Waukesha Nat. B’k, Waukesha, E. R. Estberg, dss’t Cas. ss... .... 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


. First National Bank, Waupun.. Geo. 





F. Wheeler, Cas.... John C. Perry. 





. 


OF 


é 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from July No., page 71.) 


No. Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital. 
3744 Second National Bank.......... Rudolph F, Rabe, 
Hoboken, N. J. John P. Scholfield, $125,000 
3745 First National Bank............ Geo. H. Case, 
Mankato, Kan. S. G. Keyes, 50,000 
3746 Carbonate National Bank....... David H. Dougan, 
Leadville, Col. John C. Mitchell, 100,000 
3747 Sault Ste. Marie National Bank. James H. Easton, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Theodore W. Burdick, 100,000 
3748 Citizens’ National Bank........ Wm. W. Caldwell, 
Concordia, Kan. Chas. P. Tilden, 100,000 
3749 First National Bank.... ....... Josiah S. Springer, 
Lamar, Col. T. H. Cecil, 50,000 
3750 Third National Bank........... Lewis Leonard, . 
Piqua, O. David N. Reid, 160,000 
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Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 

First National Bank Jacob W. Rush, 
Cimarron, Kan. Alfred W. Metcalf, 50,000 

Quincy National Bank Julius Kespohl, 
Quincy, Ill. Joseph Boehmer, 100,000 


Oglethorpe National Bank Max Ullman, 
Brunswick, Ga. John L. H. Henman, 100,000 


First National Bank Wilmot Saeger, 
Harrisonville, Mo. S. E. Browne, 50,000 

Citizens’ National Bank Zimri Dwiggins, 
Attica, Ind. John W. Paris, 50,000 


West Side National Bank Robt. E. Lawrence, 
Wichita, Kan. John Watts, 100,000 


Carver National Bank, D. B. Carver, 

St. Helena, Cal. A. L. Williams, — 50,000 
First National Bank William B. Thompson, 

Millbrook, Kan. F.S. Vedder, 50,000 


First National Bank Rufus E. Edwards, 
Kinsley, Kan. Fred. B. Hine, 100,000 


National Bank of Commerce.... William S. Woods. 
Kansas City, Mo. Luke F. Wilson, 2,000,000 


First National Bank Covell C. Royce. 
Escanaba, Mich, Frank C. Buck, 50,000 


Farmers National Bank J. D. Warren. 
Hillsboro, Texas. R. P. Edringer, 50,000 
First National Bank James A. Williamson 
Renovo, Pa. W. B. Reilley, 50,000 
Plano National Bank . Geo. W. Bowman. 
Plano Texas, 50,0co 
First National Bank James E. Negus. 
Greenville, Miss. Thomas Mount, 100,000 


Bryn Mawr National Rank Hamilton Egbert. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. A. A. Cadwallader, 100,0c0 


Thomasville National Bank..... S. L. Hayes. 
Thomasville, Ga. James A. Branden, 100,000 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 72.) 


Mystic National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, and 
succeeded by Citizens’ Bank. 
Citizens Bank succeeded by Citizens National Bank same 
officers. 
. Concordia C. W. McDonald succeeded by Citizens National Bank. 
. Exchange National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
.. Leavenworth... Citizens Savings Bank has failed. 
. Mankato Case, Bishop & Co. now First National Bank. 
Kansas City.... Bank of Commerce now National Bank of Commerce, 
. Louisiana Exchange National Bank has united their interest with the 
Bank of Louisiana, under the title of Bank of Louisiana. 
Philadelphia... Columbian Bank has assigned. 
. Henrietta National Bank of Henrietta has failed. 
. Beloit. First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, and 
succeeded by L. C. Hyde & Brittan. 
. New London.. Bank of New London (Perrin & Bingham) now Murray & 
Klepser, proprietors. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
, A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


July has been a month of speculative inactivity in striking contrast to the 
month of June. As that was a culmination of most of the bull speculations 
in staples of commerce, as well as in the stock market, so this month has 
been the liquidation of those speculations, and of the speculators engaged 
therein, who were fortunate enough to remain solvent through the trying 
times in June. Those who went down in that crash have been attempting 
to disentangle and settle up their affairs preparatory to resuming business again. 
But the headway made in this regard has been slow, while the inability of the 
great number of suspended houses to settle has left their solvent creditors 
so tied up or crippled as to render them incapable of returning to the specu- 
lative arena as active operators. When it is remembered that this liquida- 
tion has been going on in all the speculative markets, and that it has been 
accompanied by a further severe decline in prices, in most cases far below 
those reached on the June panics, it will be seen that there has been ample 
cause for one of the dullest Julys on record. Add to this the unusually 
and uniformly high temperature of the month, and it will be seen that business 
must have possessed unusual vitality to have withstood the losses and up- 
heavals of the previous month and remained in so healthy condition through 
such stagnation. 

This is especially the case when we add to the June panics in coffee, 
wheat and stocks two more in July in cotton and petroleum The wonder 
is, therefore, that there has been any one left in these markets to specu- 
late at all, after such widespread and severe losses as have been sustained 
by which even sound houses, and those not engaged in these speculations, 
have been more or less hurt, directly or indirectly, by the crash, or the 
liquidation that was forced thereby. 

Had not the legitimate business of the country been upon an unusually 
sound and healthy basis, the effects of these causes would not have ended 
with the speculators, but have extended until they had become general. 
The evidences that the legitimate situation has had nothing to do with these 
speculative upheavals, and that they are not, as usual, the indications of a 
general business collapse, after a period of inflation in values, are not want- 
ing, nor far to seek. The iron industries, which are the accepted barometer 
of the country’s financial atmosphere, and the earnings of the railroads, which 
are the sure measure of the country’s business, prove’ most conclusively that 
both are in a sound condition. The lull in the iron trade, during the late 
spring and early summer, which was looked upon by many as evidence that 
we had reached the climax of the recovery in our great industries from the 
late depression, and that we were about to start back on the down grade 
again, has given way during the past month to renewed activity and in- 
creased firmness in prices. It does not overcome the weight of this evidence 
to say that much of this activity is due to the enormous increase in rail- 
road building, for it is well known that the great bulk of this new rail- 
road construction is mostly being done by the oldest and strongest railroads 
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in the country, namely, the Granger and Southern roads, whose extensions 
are not into new country that must be settled and developed before they 
secure traffic to pay; but they extend and connect those great systems to 
and with new trade centers that have grown up in advance of them. This 
era of railroad building is therefore less speculative for the profits of con- 
struction than any we have ever seen. 

The fact that it is in these sections of the country, and on these systems, 
that the increase in railroad earnings is greatest, proves the above position, 
that this is not ‘‘wild cat’ railway construction, and, therefore, not a 
speculative activity in the iron trade, that would make it distrusted as an 
index of the real business situation. 

As to the increase in railroad earnings, they are more than usually im- 
portant in their bearings, because of the fact that they have so largely 
increased under the first four months of the operations of the Inter-State 
Commerce law, which was expected to have exactly the opposite effect upon 
railroad earnings. 

It cannot be answered by the claim that the general business of the 
country was sO much greater than a year ago as to overcome the evil 
effects of this law. For Commissioner Fink himself tells the writer that 
the business of the trunk lines has been about the same since the new law 
went into operation this year, as last; and that he did not think the business 
of the country was any greater. He also frankly admitted the alternate 
conclusion that the Inter-State law had been a benefit rather than an injury 
to the railroads. While he said he did not favor the long and short haul 
clause, he admitted that the trunk lines proper had not suffered by that 
provision of the law, even. Only cross line feeders of the trunk lines, which 
had been built to tap the territory of rival through routes, had suffered by 
the long haul section of the law, which prevented the hauling of freight around 
two sides of a triangle at a loss, when there was a direct line that had to 
haul it over only one side of the triangle. In other words, he admitted 
that this very section of the law, which he said was the only one that had 
not worked for the benefit of the trunk lines, protects each line in the busi- 
ness that really belongs to it on its own direct route, and enables it to 
control this traffic at a profit instead of dividing it with an indirect rival 
that had to haul it farther, at a loss; while the latter, in return for the 
loss of this indirect traffic that paid it nothing, is in turn protected from 
the inroads of the former along its own line on business, which it also 
now controls at a profit under the new law, and which it formerly had 
also to divide at a loss under the old regime. 

These results of the operations of this law for the first four months of 
its existence, upon the most important system of railways in the country, as 
given by the highest authority on railroad matters, are especially important 
because of their bearing upon the money market, the manufactures, and the 
general commerce of the country. For the effects of this new law had 
been expected to have a greater influence upon our commercial, industrial, 
and financial affairs than any other, if not than all other influences com- 
bined, and these effects were almost universally expected to be bad upon 


each and ail these interests. 
When, therefore, the result has proven that these great moneyed corpora- 
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tions, which are the most important factors in the finances of the country, 
and the great iron industry, which leads all other industrial interests and 
the general business of the country, have actually improved in the face of 
all these unfavorable influences of panics, it is safe to conclude that the 
country is all right, and that these failures of speculators to anticipate 
higher values of commodities and investments, too soon, are not an_ indica- 
tion of a collapse in general business. Thus much as to the significance of 
the panics among the speculators for a rise in all the speculative markets. 
They anticipated not only too soon, but too rapidly, the recovering pros- 
perity of the country. [They looked for the ‘‘ booms” that accompanied the 
inflation that attended the recovery in 1879-80, and the panics were the 
result of the lack of speculation in general business, which is the healthiest 
sign of the times. 

As to the fears of a continued tight money market, on which the finan- 
cial situation has hung between hope and doubt since our last, there 
appears to be again occasion for these fears as a month ago, when they 
had been aggravated and exaggerated for effect by the Gould-Sage bear 
combination in the stock market. Their purpose, in ‘‘shaking out” their 
late Wall Street partner Field’s Manhattan stock, and getting it at a safer 
basis, as well as other stocks of properties they desire to control, does not yet 
seem to have been accomplished, although the screws were taken off the New 
York loan market and the banks again given control. But the fright they experi. 
enced, and the realizations at severe losses that speculators have been compelled 
to make, have made both timid operators in the money and _ speculative 
markets since, with a sort of chronic belief, which has lately become 
prevalent in Wall Street, that because Gould and Sage are able to control 
the money market at will, they will find it to their interest again next 
fall to renew their late Sullivan tactics in Wall Street, as they have done 
twice within the last six months, namely, in December and June, causing 
a panic in the stock market on both occasions, the first of which retired 
the ‘‘ Big Four” combination of Chicago from Wall Street as ‘‘ Big operators,” 
and the last of which relieved ‘‘ Friend Cyrus” of his load of Manhattan. 
It is no wonder that both speculators and the public have given a wide berth 
to Wall Street since these ‘‘slugging matches with gold knuckles,” as these 
raids are called, have come to be the controlling methods of Wall Street. 
The Stock Exchange Committee, which is hunting after the causes of the 
loss of their business and the decadence of the Stock Exchange, need look no 
further than these methods for the chief cause, as it was with the Standard 
Oil Company and the petroleum market. This fear of manipulation, by which 
two men can control the money and hence the stock market of the country, 
more than ‘‘tight money,” of which so much is said, is what keeps every- 
body out of Wall Street to-day, when the railroad earnings were never more 
favorable to an active bull market, and when the bugbear of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law is removed proving in favor of the railroads instead of 
against them. As to the real condition of the money market, so much has 
been written that little new can be said on the subject. The bank surplus 
is small but it is increasing, and the flow of money West to move the 
new crops is not likely to be so large as usual this year, for more money 
than usual went to the West last spring, and it is there yet, while the 
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continued break in wheat the past month has carried the price of that great 
export staple lower than last crop, and to a point that farmers are begin- 
ning to stop selling Cattle are cheaper than ever, the supply of hogs less 
than last year, and the grain and hay crops less than a year ago, and will 
require less money than then to move them. ‘The cotton crop prospects are 
so fine as to have broken the backs of the Galveston and New Orleans 
clique who were bulling it, and hence a large and early movement of that 
crop into export is likely. But our other crops are likely to move slowly 
after another month, when Europe will be using the best wheat crop she 
has raised in many a year, including Great Britain also. Hence the prospects 
of our exports the coming year are not as good as for the past, and should 
imports keep up to the present volume, we can scarcely hope to get through 
another year without exporting some gold, unless the present flow of money 
from Europe to this country for investment, either in our railways, our 
manufactures, or our land, shall continue on the present scale. 

The policy of the new Secretary of the Treasury in regard to the public 
debt and the money market is therefore considered the pivot of the money 
market, and there is already considerable talk of there being too little cur- 
rency in circulation for the wants of the country. This, together with the late 
panics, has released about all the money tied up by speculation, and the legiti- 
mate business of the country seems to have absorbed our circulating medium. 
Time loans, however, have been made at moderate rates by many Wall 
Street lenders, who say there is so little demand for speculative purposes, 
that they are glad to make long loans, and do not fear any stringency in 
the near future. To be forewarned is to be forearmed, and the country 
has had warning enough the past month to prevent a tight money market 
next fall, unless speculation should set in on the bull side of things gen- 
erally again, which is hardly probable after the crippling speculators, and 
commission men too, have lately received. 

This holds good in stocks, in wheat, in cotton, in coffee, and in petro- 
leum, although, in the latter, fewer failures attended the collapse in prices, 
because there was less a bull panic in oil than a Standard oil raid, and 
hence less long interest and well scattered, as the public will trade in this 
staple no more, since it is simply carrying their fleeces to the Standard shearers. 

The losses in the wheat trade were no doubt the heaviest and the most 
general, and hence the inability of that market to rally much after a con- 
tinued decline during the last half of July to the lowest point on record, in 
many markets; No. 2 Chicago having been sold at 2g shillings laid down in 
Liverpool, or equal to 87c. per bushel there. 

This last decline has met with no resistance since the first half of July, or 
since Cottrell delivered the cash wheat in the New York market on his July 
contracts about the middle of the month. After having successfully corntred 
June and forced the price to $1.07 on the last day of that month, and com- 
pelled a heavy foreign short interest to settle about 2,500,000 short wheat 
sold at 87 up to 95 or 12 to 20 cents per bushel loss, and making ship- 
pers pay two to five cents premium for cash wheat in July until the offerings 
of new crop c.i.f. for July delivery in New York, rendered the exporters 
independent of the clique for No. 2 red wheat. Then it was that the New 
York clique dropped the deal, since when there has been no concen- 
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trated bull support here or in Chicago, although exporters bought freely 
on the decline. Meantime, the California Syndicate in Liverpool is holding 
nearly all the stock there at much above current prices, and it hangs over 
the markets as an incubus, lest at any time they may throw it on the market 
and close out their disastrous deal, as those in this country have all been, ex- 
cept the June deal in New York, which alone was successful out of all 
the bull movements, except that in mess pork last spring, and that which is 
going on in Chicago in ribs, both of which are small affairs and blind 
corners compared with those in other staples. With the California 
wheat in Liverpool liquidated, these produce markets will all be back upon 
a sounder and more legitimate basis than for months, and on a low enough 
level to do better, unless it may be provisions which have been held up by 
the big packers on the lighter supply of hogs, and good home demand for 
their products. There is talk of another deal in cotton for August, and that 
the stock in New York is being concentrated in the hands of John H. Inman, 
who is said to have taken hold of it on the panic that followed the failure 
of the Galveston syndicate. Cheese has been bulled in the face of lighter 
exports and hot weather, and lower prices have been looked for. 

In other markets little of interest has occurred to note, as the markets 
are generally in a dull, hot weather rut, with prospects of improvement so 


soon as cooler weather sets in. 





_—_ 


Sterling exchange has ranged during July at from 4.83% @4.85 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.82'4@4.83% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.217g4@5.20% 
for sight, and 5.2434@5.22% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.8244@4.83; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.84% @ 4.85. Cable transfers, 4.85 @ 4.85%. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
5.233, @ 5.23%; sight, 5.21% @ 5.205%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5-255 @ 5.25. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’, 60 days, 94% @ 9434; sight 
95 @ 95%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 39}3@ 40; sight, 40% @ 40. 


DEATHS. 


BOARDMAN.—On July 10, aged seventy-six years, Isaac H. BOARDMAN, President of 
Merchants National Bank, Newburyport, Mass. 

DE Rivas.—On July 14, aged thirty-eight years, MANUEL E. DE RIvas, partner of 
firm of M. E. De Rivas & Co., N. Y. City, 

GREENE.—On June 26, aged fifty-seven years, M. M. GREENE, President of Clinton 


National Bank, Columbus, O. 

HILL.—On July 15, aged forty-nine years, A. B. HILL, V. P. of Stock Exchange, 
N. Y. City, N. Y. 

PERKINS.—On July 12, aged eighty-two years, WILLIAM PERKINS, President of 
Provident Institution for Savings, Boston, Mass. 

Sandiford.—On July 26, aged fifty-six years, Dr. E. D. SANDIFORD, formerly pres- 
dent of Farmers & Drovers Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

SIBLEY.—On July 15, aged forty-seven years, GEORGE R. SIBLEY, President of 


National Bank of Augusta, Ga. 











